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State of the BaRoMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from July 
26. to Aug. 25, 1808, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, 


Rarom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 
July Mm. oN. In. Pts. 
25 1 29.851 60 | 71 | 0.12 Showers 
71 29,84) 55 | 65 | 0.8 Rain 
28 | 29.8 | 58 | 68 | ls | Ditto 
29 | 29,75] 58 | 72 | ———— | Cloudy 
50 | 29,791 59 | 74 | 0.25 Rain 
$1} 29.8 | 58 | 73 | —-—— Clear 
vol | 29.65} 60 | 64 | 0.01 Showers 


a 2} 29.95} 60 | 66 Clear 
3 | 30.08] 56 | 65 Ditto 

29.9 | 55 | 66 | 1.14 Rain 

5 | 29,82} 56 | 65 | 1.15 Ditto 

6 

7 


29.6 | 58 | 67 | 0.345 | Ditto 
29.75) 59 | 63 | 0.71 | Ditto 
8 | 29,78 | 57 | 68 | 0.51 Ditto 
9 | 29.77] 58 | 68 | 0.52 | Ditto 


10 | 29.85) 55 | 66 Clear 

| 29.82) 54 | 68 Ditto 
12} 29.82] 57 | 70 | 0.25 Rain 

13 | 29.5 |] 57 | 67 | ——e | Clear 
34) 29.5 | 56 | G5 | 0,03 Shawers 
15 | 29,52} 54 | 68 | —_wee | Clear 
16 | 29,75] 54 | 65 | ——e | Ditto 
17 | 29.9 | 52 | 70 | mee Ditto 
18 30.02] 53° 72 Ditta 
19 | 30.1 57 72 | Ditto 
20 | 30.13] 59 | 70 | 0,12 Showers 
a | 30.2 60 70 ee Clear 
22] 30.25] 57 | 70 | ——— | Ditto 
23 | 30.2 | 57 | 74 | ——— | Ditto 
24} 30.2 | | 76 | Ditta 
25} 30. | 54! 68 | — | Ditto 


Quantity of Rain, 7.5] 


High Water at Leity 
i} For SEPTEMBER 1808. 


Even 
ays, H.M, 
Th. 1 21 
Fy 2 — 
Sa. 3 0 87 
Su. 4 1 
M. 5 2 10 
Tu. 6 2 55 
W. 7 3 389 
Th 8 2 42 
Fr, 9 5 7 
Sa. 10 5 
Su. 6 39 
M. 12 7 27 
Tul3 8 16 
W.14 9 7 
Thl5 9 58 
Fr. 16 10 49 
Sa. 17 11 41 
Su, 18 0 7 
0 59 
Tu20 1 52 
W.21 2 46 
Th.22 3 42 
Fr..23 4 40 
Sa. 24 5 38 
Su, 95 6 37 
M. 26 7 36 
Tu.27 8 33 
W.28 9 27 
Th. 29 10 19 
Fr. 30 11 1? 
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Sept. 22. os George III. crowned, 1761. 
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MOON’s PHASES 
For 1508. 
Apparent time at Edinburg? 

pb. H. 
Full Moon, 4.10.29. eve”: 
Last Quar 2. 18. 
New Moon, 20. 7. 15. mort. 
| First Quart. 26. 10,45. eve? 
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Description of Cricuron Caste. 

, lien remains of this ancient edifice 
lie in the parish of Crichton, 

Mid Lothian, about 7 miles South- 
rat of Edinburgh. It is a fine ruin, 
vad has recently derived illustration 
rom the pen of Mr Scott, who, in his 
celebrated poem of Marmion, has 
made it the scene of some striking ad- 
venturess We cannot give its history 
and description better than in the 
words of Mr Scott himself, who in- 
torms us, that “ it was built at differ- 
ent times, and with a very differing 
tegard to splendour and accommoda- 
tion, ‘The older part of the building 
‘Sa narrow keep, or tower, such as 
formed the mansion of a lesser Scot- 
tush Baron; but so many additions 
have been made to it, that there is 
how a large court-yard, surrounded by 
buildings of different ages. “he cast- 
tn front of the court is raised above 
“Portico, and decorated with entabla- 
‘ures, bearing anchors. All the stones 
“this front are cut into diamond fa- 
cets, the angular projections of which 
The an uncommonly rich appearance. 
¢ inside of this part of the building 


“Ppears to have contained a gallery of | 


length and uncommon elegance. 


: ccess Was given to it by a magnifi- 
Stair-ease, now quite destroyed. 
in 7 — are ornamented with twin- 
whole age, and rosettes; and the 
Dave been far more 

yas usual in Scottish 


fastles. The castle belonged original- 


ly to the Chancellor Sie William 
Crichton, and probably owed to hin 
its first enlargement, as well as its be- 
ing taken by the Earl of Douglas, 
who imputed to Crichton’s counsels 
the death of his predecessor Earl 
William, beheaded in Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, with his brother, in 1440. It is 
said to have been totally demolished 
on that occasion 3 but the present state 
of the ruins shews the contrary. In 
1483 it was garrisoned by Lord 
Crichton, then its proprictor, against 
King James III. whose displeasure he 
had incurred by seducing his sister 
Margaret, in revenge, it is said, for 
the Monarch having dishonoured his 
bed. From the Crichton family, the 
castle passed to that of the Hepburns, 
Earls Bothwell ; and when the for- 
feitures of Stewart, the last Earl of 
Bothwell, were divided, the barony 
and castle of Crichton fell to the share 
of the Earl of Buccleugh. They were 
afterwards the property of the Pring- 
les of Clifton, and are now that of 
Sir John Callender, Bart. It were to 
be wished the proprietor would take 
some pains to preserve these splendid 
remains of antiquity, which are at pre- 
sent used as a fold for sheep, and wins 
tering cattle; altho’ perhaps there are 
very few ruins in Scotland which dis- 
play so well the stile and beauty of 
ancient architecture. The castle of 
Crichton has a dungeon vault, called 
the Massy More.” Sce fourth Canto 
of Marmion, and notes to th 
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Answer to 
(Feb. Mag. 1808.) 
To the Editor. 
SIR, ‘ 
I Request the favour you will insert 
the following remarks, in reply to 
M., and oblige, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Dunkeld, 


10th July, 1808. CuCHULLIN, 


Lonpon, i. ¢. Lon-dun, i. e. the 
Marsh Fort. Most of our ancient 
towns took their names from places of 
strength, such as Dun-dee, Dun-edin, 
Dun-dalk, &c. This etymology is 
also strongly corroborated by the 
Thames, t. ¢. Tam-ess, i. e. the Ship, 
Hill, or Fort. /on-dun and Tam-ess 
are only two different words, signify- 
ing one and the same thing. Many 
collateral instances might be adduced, 
but I shall rest satisfied with one.— 
Dun-staidh-naoiag, by the Monks la- 
tinized Dun-staffragium, whence the 
present name Dunst.:ffnage, literally 
signifies the Hill, or Fort of the Ship- 
head. 

A due want of attention to a neces- 
sary custom of our ancestors has led 
our modern antiquarians into many a 
foolish blunder. Wherever they found 
a canoe, a boat, or an anchor, they 


immediately concluded that place to 


have been one day a navigable arm of 
the sea. ‘The ships (canoes) of the 
ancient Gael were of small size, and 
easily portable. In times of danger, 
they not only withdrew thein from 
the sea, but actually carried them into 
their forts. Cesar himself having lost 
the greater part of his fleet in a sea 


. Storm on the coast of Kent, actually 


hauled the remainder completely a- 
ground, and took them into his Camp. 
I shall not attempt to drive AL. AY. 
out of his Mellocw Moss, but after a 
perusal of the above plain and natural 
analysis, I make no doubt but he will 


Voluntarily relinquish it. 


ALBION, i.e. Alb-aon, ive. the High 


or Mountainous Country, The ai. 
cient Phoenicians or Grecks who trad. 
ed to Cornwall tor Tin, in all probabi- 
lity borrowed the name Al-aon trom 
the natives, and rendered it in the 
Greek language, with very little alter. 
ation, Albion. 

The Gael, in their migrations from 
Asia to Europe, have every where lett 
permanent memorials behind them.— 
Alb, Ailb, Alp, and in the Gae- 
lic, are synomimous, and signify Hiya. 
We have the authority of a Roman 
author of the first respectability, 
“That Alba Longa was so named 
from its beg built on a high dorsum 
or ridge. dlbania, Alpes, Alba Lon- 
ga, Albion, Albin, &c. are evidently 
derived from the Gaelic /d or Alp. 
Most Philologists have observed a 
strong resemblance betwixt the Gae- 
lic Albion and the Latin Albus, with- 
out being able to discover the rei! 
cause. ‘Ihe fact is, the Gaelic is 
the radix of both. ‘These high hill, 
whether from the hoariness ot thei: 
cliffs, or the snow with which they 
were almost perpetually covered, pre- 
sented to the mind, along with the 
idea of elevation, also that of 
ness. ‘The Gaelic Alb, and the Roman 
Albus, are therefore synonimous, with 
this difference, that the Gael have re- 
tained the origina/, and the Roma 
the metaphorical signification ; te: 
what I have before said respecting the 
city of Alba Longa, clearly evince 
that the ancient Latins, by the word 
Albus, did not mean white, but high. 

As M. M. has been kind enough 
to enwrap our ancestors in a halty 
matitle, it is not my intention to per 
itoff, as I would not wish to expor 


‘even their ashes to the inclemency © 


the weather. I believe that, like othet 
nations, they sheltered themselves 2 
well as they could from the er’ 
The history of John the Bats’, 
constantly wore a leathern ot 
bout his loins, and of Hercules, bee 
his tegmine fulvi Leonis, (Lion's 
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will perhaps convince him that the 
wearing of skins is peculiar to warm 
as well as cold climates. 


They are as follows :—Transition ; 
Independent Coal; Newest Floetz- 
trap; and Alluvial. When describ- 


bie Briratn, i. Britany i. e. the ing the different transition rocks, he 
m High Country. Bri-tan and Albaon, alluded particularly to the granite 
he or Brituin and dllbion, are strictly and of Fassnet, (described by Professo: 
er literally synonimous, and this very Playfair in his Illustrations of the Hut- 
circumstance is of more weight than tontan ‘Pheory *), which he proved to 
om ahundred supposilitious arguments.— be a stratified bed of ‘J'ransiuion Green- 
ett They are as nearly related as Pater stone. The description ot the rocks 
— and Genitar, or Mater and Genetrix. of the newest tloetz-trap formation was 
ae M. M. venders Britain, the benefit of particularly mteresting, not only on 
he houses. 1f we may credit Cwsar, the aceount of the beautiful transitions he 
wal Gauls were much better lodged thau pointed out, but also as it proved the 
ty, the Britons. ‘They had their regular- existence of a considerable tract oi 
ned lv fortitied towns, &e. ‘Lhe descrip- these rocks in Scotland, where their 
unt tion he gives of a British town is ned- occurrence had been disputed. He 
/On- ther very flattering nor very favour- enumerated and described the follow- 
itly able to the hypothesis of AZ. AZ. ing mewbers of this formation :—trap- 
Alh. In fine, before he can place his tuff; amygdaloid ; clay-stone ; basalt 5 
ba stinned tribe, or his benefit of houses, porphyry-slate ; and porphyry-slate in- 
on even a probable basis, it is necessa-  clining to greenstone. He found the 
ith. ty that he establish the wearing of | trp-tufl, which is a coarse mechanical 
real ans, or the dwelling in houses, to deposite, forming the lowest member 
Ib is have been exclusively, or at least in of the series, and resting immediately 
ils @ superior degree, peculiar to Great on the coul-formation: on this tutf 
hei: Bntain, rests amygdaloid, containing frag - 
hey ments: above this amvedaloid is coin- 
ERNEREAN in its turn, is covered with ba- “4, 
hit History Soviery. salt: the basalt gradually passes into, 
oz A! the last meeting of the Werne- and is covered with, porphyry-slate : i 
‘Very interesting Min stone, which torms the uppermost por- 
bor dlovy of Ea: tion of the formation :—So that we 
the ed to have thus a beautiful series of transi- 
nies rations he coarse inechanical, to 
igh. ecil to soephiyry slats inclining to grecn- 
pugh aid upon the table.— ‘ ‘The Doctor also 
covered is in general deeply th t the umyedaloid contains crystals 
ed with of felevar, which have an earthy us Be 
whe tor, fineness of the solution, frem the r 
le OF extern the physiognomy the ot the for- 
with ai aspect of the county, gave ©" *° 
wid ons of which-it is composed.— Page 228, 
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mation.—The Doctor announced his 
intention of reading, at the next meet- 
ing of the Society, a description of the 
different Veins that oceur in East Lo- 
thian, and of giving a short statement 
of the geognostical and economical in- 
ferences to be deduced from the ap- 
pearances which he has investigaied 
with so much care. It is indeed only 
by investigations like those of Dr 
Ogiby, that we obtain any certainty 
respecting the mineral treasures of a 
country ; and such alone can afford us 
data for speculating regarding the 
formation of the globe. 

At the same meeting, a communi- 
caiion from Col. Montague was read, 
describing a new species of Fasciola, 
of a red colour, and about an inch 
Jong, which sometimes lodges in the 
trachea of chickens, and which the 
Colonel found to be the occasion of 
the distemper called the yapes, so fatal 
to these useful tenants of the poultry- 
yard. The knowledge of the true 
cause of this malady, will, it is hoped, 
soon be followed by the discovery of 
a specific cure: in the mean time, a 
very simple popular remedy is em- 
ployed in Devonshire : the meat of the 
chicks (barley or oat meal) is mere- 
ly mixed up with urine, in place of 
Water, and this prescription is very ge- 
nerally attended with the best effects. 


M.nthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


A the Ist to the 
ur. 
° Sth of the month, a 
great deal of rain has fallen; so that, 
on this last day, the rivers near Edin- 
burgh have, in several places, risen 
above their banks, and flooded the 
low yrounds, 

~— 15. The rain has now conti- 
nued, with some intervals of sunshine, 
fer nearly three weeks. Much of the 
hay-crop remaining on the field is al- 
ready deeply iniured, the ricks, in ma- 
hy cases, having become green, from 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural [ister 


the vegetation of the seeds on their 
rotted surface. The COrM-crops are 
not, it is said, materially damaved. 

August 19. Atter two or three fine 
warm days, the wheat and barley har. 
Vest Is seriously begun. ‘This is more 
early than the averape date of our 
commencing to reap in this neigh. 
bourhood. 

—— 25. The weather continuing 
excellent, the harvest is become gene. 
ral, and it promises to be abundant, 

good many of 

the Newhaven fishers having, during 
this month, withdrawn themselves tu 
the coast of Caithness for a time, to 
share in the profits of the rich herring. 
fishery at present existing there, the 
supply of white fish in the Edinburgh 
market has been unusually deficient. 
At the samme time, the Good Town 
has been deprived of the labours of 
the trawl-net fishers from England, 
for these, it seems, have been paid of 
and disinissed, the returns of the fishery 
not promising to be sufficient to co- 
ver even the ordinary expences which 
must necessarily have been incurred in 
continuing the experiment. Ina for- 
mer number of this Magazine, while 
we announced the experiment, an¢ 
gave due credit to the society of gen: 
tlemen who projected and conducted 
it, for the goodness of their motives, 
we abstained from making any te 
marks that might have tended to dis- 
parage the plan they had adopted, 
which we always, indeed, considese 
ns a bad one, but from which we vi 
derstood they could not then easily te 
sile. Among fishermen in general, we 
should think it desirable that their re- 
ward shouk! -be made to. depend 
some measure on their diligence rr 
success,~on the proceeds of the 
sent to market. The English traw- 
net fishers, however, (if we 
misinformed,) were sure of their 


we 
ney, fish or no fish!” We tr’ af 
may now, without 


mit to the society, whether it 7. 
least probable that fishers, encov? by 
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by them, but depending partly on 
ther awa exeruions, would not have 
gut more cargoes to market im the 
«ame space of time? perhaps four in 
the week, in place of two? or whe- 
cher, where six pairs ot soles were ta- 
ken, it is not probable that double di- 
ligence might hate produced twelve 
pairs? In any future atteinpts, there- 
ore, We hope that this principle, of 
connecting the interest of the fishers 
with the success of the fishery, will 
not be overlooked. And we beg leave 
further to suggest to the society, that 
hshermen, every way qualified for the 
trawl-net and well-smack fishery, are 
tv be found on the shores of our own 
inth, and that, by encouraging these, 
every beneficial purpose may be attain- 
ed, without running any risk of again 
exciting that jealousy and discontent 
which the late employment of stran- 
gers did not fail to create. We have 
yet to learn that there is any great 
mystery in this mode of fishing 5 and, 
atany rate, there are, (we are told,) 
maiy fishers inhabiting the coast- 
‘owns of the frith, who have formerly 
seen and practised it, Our own men 
ust be better acquainted with the 
ishing-grounds in the mouth of the 
inth, and would probably procure 
stealer quantities of saleable fish, and 
be much less incommoded with shoals 
sea-dogs, drift ware, &c. than 
ee to the nature of the bottom. 
— ling, and mackrel fishery, 
ight, by the encouragement of such 


a Soc} 
“clety, be alse much improved and 
pTomoted, 


Ldinburzh, 
Aug. 25th, isos. 


N. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 


FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE Arts, 


ME R. KxiGur has published a de- 
nage of a new Eudiometer 
Dao made on the suggestion of Mr 

the more ¢ommodious dis- 


‘ 


play of the formatien of water by the 
combusiion of oxygen and hydrogea 
gas, by meaas of the electric spark.— 
Lhe instrument consists of a strong 
cylindrical glass tube to receive the 
gases, open at the lower end, of the 
capacity of two cubic inches, and gra- 
duated into decimal parts ; anda stand 
to which the tube is attached by a 
clasp and screw, and of a strong iron 
cylinder, containing a strong spiral 
spring, on the principle of the pocket 
steel-yard, the spindle or central bar 
of which ts fixed on three feet, in or- 
der that it may be firmly secured ‘on 
the side of a mercurial bath, v.ith the 
mouth of the tube immerged in quick- 
silver. By this arrangement, the sud- 
den and violent expansion, which takes 
place at the moment of the combus- 
tion of the gases, is relieved by the e- 
lasticity of the spring, which, by 
yielding, allows the glass tube to be 
heaved up a little way, without being 
driven from its situation. ‘The success 
of the experiment is thus secured 5 and 
all danger of accident to the apparatus 
is eflectually prevented. 

It has been asserted by most writ- 
ers and experimentalists, that stiver 
burns with a bright emerald green 
light. In Mr Davy’s late lectures at 
the Royal Institution, the detlagration 
of silver leaf was atiended by the 
emission of a brilliant white light, 
which the professor ascribed to the 
great purity of the silver employed ; 
and he dan opinion that the 

n flame, usually observed, arose 
om the admixture of copper with 
the silver. Mr G. B. Singer has, 
however, discovered that this pheno- 
menon proceeds from a different cause. 
Having observed that Mr Davy’s con- 
ducting wires were terminated by 
charcoal, he repeated the experiment. 
with a similar arrangement ; and ap- 
plying the charcoal to pure silver 
leaf, it immediately burned with 
beautiful white light. Some of th: 
same portion of silver having been 
before employed when the green flame 
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was produced ; it became evident that 
the white light in this and in Mr Da- 
vy’s experiment proceeded from the 
charcoal ; and that this was really the 
case, appeared from the immediate e- 
volution of green light when the con- 
tact was made by a metallic wire. — 
By the application of charcoal to the 
extremity of a wire, so bent that ei- 
ther the wire or the charcoal may 
touch the silver at pleasure, the white 
and the green tlame may be alternate- 
ly produced; and a conclusive de- 
monstration of the fact, with a plea- 
sing variation of a brilliant experi- 
ment, will be thus at once afforded. 
M. Rirrer, a member of the aca- 
demy of Munich, has lately been en- 
gaged in the investigation of a new 
instrument which possesses the remark- 
able property of being affected by tbe 
smallest degrees of electricity. His 
object was to account for the marvel- 
lous circumstances ascribed to the di- 
vining rod, as it was called, and to re- 
ter them to the electric fluid. His in- 
strument Is nothing more than a small 
bar of metal, which he places in equi- 
librium, on the end of one of his fin- 
gers, cominonly the longest finger of 
the left hand, holding this vertical, 
and shutting the others. The bar is 
so placed, that one end is next to the 
person who holds it, and the other 
pointing directly from him. This in- 
Mrument, which M. Ritter calls the 
balance, varies by position, by contact 
ef metals, or other substances, by the 
person holding it, and even by the 
contact of persons holding by the 
hand, for instance, the one who is 
making the experiment. In some ca- 
ses the approach of the hand towards 
abjects affects the instrument ; but ac- 
tual contact is more etlicacious. M. 
Hitter is engaged in the examination 
of these variations, which are more 
perceptible with some persons than 
others. 
M. PLancnme has found that, in the 
making of amber varnish, a consider. 


able quantity of succinic acid, which 
no one has ever betore thought of 
turning toany useful purpose, 8 emit. 
ted. ‘Lhis he proposes to collect, and 
asserts from experiments made by 
himself, that every matrass containing 
twenty-four ounces, will furnish eigh- 
ty or ninety grains of acid, without a- 
Ny injury to the quality of the var. 
nish. For taking off this acid, he has 
invented a kind of tin spoon, differing 
from others in the form of its bowl, 
which is but little concave ; the front 
of it forming a segment of a circle, 
and adapted to the size of the matrass, 
From the observations of M. Planche, 
it appears that varnish-makers, with- 
out any alteration im their processes 
or apparatus, may collect a considera. 
ble quantity of succinic acid, which 
has hitherto been confined to medical 
uses, but may soon be found beneficial 
in other arts. Various trials which he 
has made, give him reason to think 
that its solution in alcohol may be 
employed to imitate the colour of 
valuable woods. 

The following very remarkable fact 
relative to the fecundating principle ot 
the palm date-tree, is attested by M. 
Michaux. ‘This naturalist travelled in 
Persia, when several usurpers were n 
arms contending for portions of that 
vast empire. ‘The different parties’al- 
ternately victorious, in order the more 
speedily to reduce the inhabitants ot 
the provinces into which they pene 
trated, burned al! the male-date trees. 
The most dreadcul famine would have 
desolated these unhappy countries, had 
not the Persians taken the eye 
to preserve a great quantity of the 
pollen of the anthers, for the purpose 
of fecundating the female — 
‘This observation proves, that the ~ 
of the date-tree preserves Its 
ting property for a long 
appears that they kept i os" a 
years without its having lost this 
tue. A 
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3 Journ thir aug th the 
wid WESTERN “Ist. Es, in the Sum- 
mer of a Series of Leiters 
Friend, 


By cng Errrick SuEPHERD. 


Letter Il. 

DEAR SIR, 

AM, in these letters to you, always 
ny brevily, sud as constant- 
ly running into the extreme. 
I will be obliged to quit this epistola- 
ry way of Communi ny scnil- 
ments to you altogether, as it hath no 
‘xed vowidary or limitation, and send 


vou whole essays, or tours, in a parcel 


St udy 


ith the carrier. 
bot, was got no farther 


han Ham ilion, which is a neat, ¢le- 
gant little towns end much beauti- 
fied, as well as benefited, by the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mansion-house 
and the attachment of the Dukes of 
Haron to the place from whence 
they Craw their title. We set out in 
mail coach at eight o'clock, and, 
iN a short lume, found ourselves at ¢/e 
Saracens Head, in the city of Glas- 
yow. ‘This is a ve ry cheap convey- 
ance, being only two shillings meide, 
and the distance fall nine miles. We 
Jew too fa: tt over this tratk for me to 
cescribe it particularly for though 
; asked abundance of questions at 


Pusscugers, yet the q Ick succes- 


ln: 
2 of objects rendere # it impossible 


ior the 
memory to ret an y traces 
to be depended on. 

is ic, we failed not to be con- 


: ally pushine our heads out at the 
indows and to pretend a deep 
crest In the ap pearance of the crops 
soils; and were Very 
to impress upon others a deep 
of our iuportance and skill as 


harmers 


White many turn up the 
"Do, if Pi eye to our discourse 5 

they had seen our own fields 
would have been 


vies 
cted of the difference betwixt 
lnoust 1808. 


ai 
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theory and prachice. We also, very 
kindly, endeavoured to entertain our 
fellow travellers with appropriate re- 
marks on the infallibility of the tur- 
nip husbandry succeeding to a mira- 
cle on such lands, and of its intinite 
superiority to thetr present modes of 
aericulture unfortunately none of us 
could authenticate it, by an appeal to 
the abundant profits which we our- 
selves had reaped from that excellent 
plan. 

“ At Glasgow, we tarried no long- 
er than to. bre akfast, and call upon 
one of our countryinen ; and the morm- 
ings Coaches being all gone, we took 
our passage for Greenock in the ily - 
boat. It is not casy to conceive any 
thin of the same nature more de- 
lig htful than was our passage down 
the river that day. “Where was a brisk 
breeze irom the south ; the atmos- 
phere was pure and light atter the 
rain, and objects discernible with per- 
spicuity et a great distance ;-and tho” 
the vessel run with unusual velocity, 
yet, so smaoth and ste addy was the mo- 
tion, that we were obliged to call in 
the aids of philosophy to convince us 
that we were not quile stationary 5 
and that the mountains, rocks, towns, 
and villages, were not all flying away 
chaff before the wind. 

“ We were landed safely on the 
quay at Greenock in less than three 
hours from the time we lett Glasgow; 
and Mr G. not being arrived, we ‘took 
up our lodging Park’ tavern.— 
Vhat evening we spent in Mr Park’s 
family, whoin I mentioned to you last 
year, very much to our s: atisfaction.— 
Mr James received us with the aifec- 
tion of a brother, and favoured us 
much with his company during our 
stay 3 a favour that was equally covet- 
ed . us all, it being impossible to 
carry on 2 conversation with him with- 
out receiving information, let the topic 
be what it will. 

« Mr G. joining us next day, we 


walked out and viewed the environs 
of 
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was produced ; it became evident that 
the white light in this and in Mr Da- 
vy’s experiment proceeded from the 
charcoal ; and that this was really the 
case, appeared from the immediate e- 
volution of green light when the con- 
tact was made by a metallic wire.— 
By the application of charcoal to the 
extremity of a wire, so bent that ei- 
ther the wire or the charcoal may 
touch the silver at pleasure, the white 
and the green tlame may be alternate- 
ly produced; and a conclusive de- 
monstration of the fact, with a plea- 
sing variation of a brilliant experi- 
ment, will be thus at once afforded. 

M. KRirrer, a member of the aca- 
demy of Munich, has lately been en- 
gaged in the investigation of a new 
instrument which possesses the remark- 
able property of being affected by tbe 
smallest degrees of electricity. His 
object was to account for the marvel- 
lous circumstances ascribed to the di- 
Vining rod, as it was called, and to re- 
fer them to the electric fluid. His in- 
strument is nothing more than a small 
bar of metal, which he places in equi- 
librium, on the end of one of his fin- 
gers, cominonly the longest finger of 
the left hand, holding this vertical, 
and shutting the others. The bar is 
so placed, that one end is next to the 
person who holds it, and the other 
pointing directly from him. This in- 
Mrument, which M. Ritter calls she 
balance, varies by position, by contact 
ef metals, or other substances, by the 
person holding it, and eyen by the 
contact of persons holding by the 
hand, for instance, the one who is 
making the experiment. In some ca- 
ses the approach of the hand towards 
abjects affects the instrument ; but ac- 
tual contact is more efficacious. M. 
Ritter is engaged in the examination 
of these variations, which are more 
perceptible with some persons than 
others, 

M. Pranxcnme has found that, in the 
making of amber varnish, a considere 


able quantity of succinic acid, which 
no one has ever betore thought of 
turning toany useful purpose, is emit. 
ted. ‘Lhis he proposes to collect, and 
asserts from experiments made by 
himself, that every matrass containing 
twenty-four ounces, will furnish eigh. 
ty or ninety grains of acid, without a- 
ny injury to the quality of the var. 
nish. For taking off this acid, he has 
invented a kind of tin spoon, differing 
from others in the form of its bowl, 
which is but little concave ; the front 
of it forming a segment of a circle, 
and adapted to the size of the matrass, 
From the observations of M. Planche, 
it appears that varnish-makers, with- 
out any alteration im their processes 
or apparatus, may collect a considera- 
ble quantity of succinic acid, which 
has hitherto been confined to medical 
uses, but may soon be found beneficial 
in other arts. Various trials which he 
has made, give him reason to think 
that its solution in alcohol may be 
employed to imitate the colour of 
valuable woods. 

The following very remarkable fact 
relative to the fecundating principle ot 
the palm date-tree, is attested by M. 
Michaux. ‘This naturalist travelled in 
Persia, when several usurpers were m 
arms contending for portions of that 
vast empire. ‘Lhe different parties’al- 
ternately victorious, in order the more 
speedily to reduce the inhabitants ot 
the provinces into which they pene 
trated, burned al! the male-date trees. 
The most dreadiul famine would have 
desolated these unhappy countries, had 
not the Persians taken the precaution 
to preserve a great quantity of the 
pollen of the anther, for 
of fecundating the female individes™ 
‘This observation proves, that the - 
of the date-tree preserves 

ting property for a teen 
appears that they kep sem 
years without its having lost this 
tue. A 
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tourney through the HiGuLaNnbs 
aid WESTERN IsLEs, in the Sum- 
a Series of Leisers 
Friend, 


Dr cue Evrrick SHEPHERD. 


Letter 

Dear Sir, 

AM, in these letters to vou, always 

sudving brevity, sud as constunt- 
ly running into the opposite extreme. 
] will be ebliged to quit this eptstela- 
ry way of Communicating my senil- 
ments ty vou altogether, as it hath no 
‘xed voundary or limitation, and send 
vou whole essays, or tours, in a parcel 
vith the carrier, 
i niy last, I was got no farther 
han Hanulion, which is a neat, cle- 
gant Lttle towns and much beauti- 
ned, as well as benciited, by the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mansion-house, 
ind the attachinert of the Dukes of 
Hamiien to the place from whence 


ey Craw their title. We set out in 
bie mal coach at eight o'clock, and, 
‘a short tame, found ourselves at 
Saracen’s Head, in the city of Glas- 
sow. is a very cheap convey- 
ance, being only two shillings ineide, 
and the distance full nine miles. We 
Nev too fast over this tragk for me to 
tescribe it particularly ; for though 
asked abundance of questions “at 
Passengers, yet the qvick succes- 
objects rendered it impossible 
the nemory to retain any traces 
Lo be depended on. 
true, we tailed not to be con- 
ea pushine our heads out at the 
.©-windows, and to pretend a deep 
attentive souls 5 and were 
IMpPress Upon others a deep 
iv... and skill as 
white yr dnade many turn up the 
eve to our discourse 3 
a, " they had seen our own fields 
Would have been capitally 
ted of the difference betwixt 
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theory and practice. We also, very 
kindly, endeavoured to entertain our 
fellow travellers with appropriate. re- 
gnarks on the infallibility ot the tur- 
nip husbandry succeeding to 2 nira- 
cle on such lands, and of its itdimite 
superiority to thetr present modes of 
aericuliure ; unfortunately none of us 
could authenticate it, by an appeal to 
the abundant profits which we our- 
selves had reaped from that excellent 
pian. 
“ At Glasgow, we tarried no long- 
er than to breakfast, and call upon 
one of our countryinen 3 and the mom- 
ing coaches being all gone, we took 
our passage for Greenock in the tly- 
boat. It is not casy to conceive any 
thing of the same nature more de- 
lighttul than was our passage down 
the river that day. ‘There was a brisk 
breeze from the south; the atmos- 
phere was pure and light atter the 
rain, and objects discernible with per- 
syicuity et a great distance ; and tho” 
the vessel ren with unusual velocity, 
yet, so smmaoth and steady was the mo- 
tion, that we were obliged to call in 
the aids of philosophy to convince us 
that we were not quile stationary 5 
and that the mountains, rocks, towns, 
and villages, were not all tlying away 
like chaff before the wind. 
“ We were landed safely on the 
quay at Greenock in less than three 
hours from the time we left Glasgow ; 
and Mr G. noi being arrived, we took 
up our Park’s tavern 
‘That evening we spent in Mr Park’s 
family, whoin I mentioned to you last 
year, very much to our satisfaction 
Mr James received us with the affec- 
tion of a brother, and favoured us 
nuch with his company during our 
stay ; a favour that was equally covet- 
ed bv us all, it being impossible to 
carry on.a conversation with him with- 
out receiving information, let the topic 
be what it will. 
“ Mr G. joining us next day, we 
walked out and viewed the ane 
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of the town; and, in the evening, had 
a party at Park’s, consisting of thir- 
teen; where we had an elegant sup- 
per, and continued till an early hour, 
as soctai, and withal as jovial, as the 
most sanguine heart could wish. As 
usual, all was free to us; and we were 
not a little proud at being honoured 
with the unexpected company of so 
inany genilemen of caste and learning 5 
but we missed the ingenious Mr Galt, 
who was lately removed to London, 
ata whose absence hath left an irre- 
parable blank in the literary society 
of Greenock. On the third day, (af- 
ter breakfasting with Mr Whitehead, 
since established in the academy at 
Perth, we took leave of our Greenock 
friends, and set out: keeping along 
the shore for some miles, we passed 
through the village of Gourock ; and 
at the Cloch, a good way farther down, 
took a passage across the Firth. Here 
our dangers, or at least what we then 
counted dangers, began to commence. 
We were within a little of being ran 
down by a brig that was coming up 
the Firth, full before the gale; and 
were almost under her bow-sprit, when 
we called out, and the man at the 
helm, noticing us at a critical mo- 
ment, put it dawn, and eschewed us. 
Vhe swell here was prodigious 3 even 
the mariners declared they had scarce- 
ly seen the sea there so heavy at that 
season, and the large boat being gone 
Over betore us with a carriage, our 
small wherry wrought terribly. There 
was a lady, who crossed with us, put 
up many ejaculations, and often scream- 
ed out, when descending from the top 
ot a wave; and even Mr L. declared, 
that he had very much ado io keep 
himself from growing sick, but that he 
had, however, effected it: the same 
means had certainly failed him after- 
wards, as you shall hear bye and bye. 
** We now landed on Cowal, in the 
shire of Argyle, I say, the Shire of 
éirgyic, tor | wish you to take notice 
when we get out of it. After taking 
some refreshment at the inn, we en- 


tered amongst the mountains, intend. 
ing that night to reach Glendaruel, ja 
the heart of Cowal. But, 


** Sic a night we took the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinners were abroag jn,” 


For some time, the road kept con. 
guous to an inlet of the sea, stretching 
from the Heli-Loch 3 and on leavin, 
that, in the openings of the gien, 
were some scenes of inexpressible beau- 
ty: scenes which are common enough 
in Cowal, and peculiar to the Higi. 
lands of Scotland. In this disinet, 
the detached and broken hills, cloaih- 
ed in mourning, or otherwise, spotted 
and shagyed like their kindred goats, 
are, nevertheless, skirted below with 
swect-scented birches, spreading ha- 
zels, and all the other hardy plants 
that have been so liberally set by the 
hand of nature in Scotia’s glens; where 
they spread their simple boughs, and 
rear their unaffected, yet majestic tops, 
in detiance of the chill mountain gale, 
or the boisterous salt-impregnated blast 
from the Atlantic billows. Here and 
there a thicket intervenes, where the 
low entangling sloe-thorn is covered 
with its snowy robes, and far above it, 
the aspiring briar bends its slende: 
stem, and nods to the blast 5 while the 
wild rose on its top opens Its unsullied 
bosom to the gemial rays ot the * 
and. courts a sympathetic glance 
the eye of the admirer of simple na- 
ture. 

“ In some enchanting gladesy 
pleasant little villa appears, laid out 
with taste and elegance, the compe 
ry, or constant abode ot the curio 
and wealthy. From the top the 
detached rock, or the abrupt insulated 
precipice, the black, rugged battle. 
ments of antient castles, fortresses © 
the feudal chiefs, impending irown 0? 
their now mutilated shadows — 
briny deep below. ‘These, which © 
former days were the scene of 
and stratagem , where o't the intrep 
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érmpbells,, though countenanced and 
soaked by roval authority ; these, I 
ay, recall to memory the days of an- 
cient times, and naturally intluence 
the mind of the reflecting beholder to 
compare them with the present. And 
curely the contemplation, if the ba- 
lance is impartially hung, must be at- 
tended with sentiments pe gratitude to 
Indulgent Benetactor, who con- 
trouls untversal nature, wid in. whose 
hands are all the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men, who hath reversed the 
ricture so much in favour of the pre- 
eat generation. ‘Then the inhabi- 
tants of those regions held their pro- 
perties, and even their lives, on te- 
) precarious, that fear kept 
watch by night, and anxiety pined 
in listless i inccrtitude during the day. 
Want soured the temper; and urgent 
necessity remonstrated to the senses, 
in terms too pressing to be finally re- 
‘sted, on the plausibility of commit- 
ting crimes from which the first ideas 
cared with horror. 
‘ Thus the natural bias towards 
lustice and humanity, implanted i 
the human breast, was gradually over- 
turned, and every spring of moral pu- 
ity in the mind tainted and sullied. 
* hat was the consequence ? ravages ! 
nurders ! massacres and spoils ! Phen 
‘he Most trivial quarrels must be de- 
‘ernined by the sword; and hund- 
reds, nay, iousands, were doomed to 
stone with their blood, for the offend- 
pride, or petty animosity of relent- 
less chiefs; and though faithful 
Passiy ¢ to the last degree, their all was 
‘ject to every whim and caprice of 
How blessed, how 
e change! Now, every man 
his birk and under his own 
‘tee, and none to make him afraid. 
_ the Peasant’s property be ever so 
show it is his owns and is pro- 
stlity « sch, account, or 
nn Ay ere is the ho test | eer that 
es attemnt tike it away: 
“even inure his person, though ever 
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so despicable ? And, even in this sub- 
division, of which I began the des- 
cription, the most predominant feature 
is never yet mentioned ; namely, the 
low-roofed humble cottages that crowd 
every shore and opening glen. 

“ ‘There, now, instead of the 1 rapine 
and terror "that once prevailed, love 
and peace, growing spontaneously up 
together, nourish and cherish one an- 
other: while industry administers to 
all their wants; and sweet content- 
ment gives {ull fruition in the enjoy- 
ment. Perhaps, you will suppose 
that I am partial to the cottagers, and 
exagyerate greatly in ascribing such a 
share of conjugal felicity, and conge- 
nial affection to that humble state. 
‘Le the former, I plead guilty; but 
the latter, will maintain. O my 
dear Sir! were you as well acquainted 
with the cottages and their simple in- 
habitants as I am, which you never 
will be, you would not suspect the 
above to be a flattering picture. 
Though it must be acknowledyed, 
that im every general rule there are 
n exceptions, and, in none, more than in 
the temper of man, yet, were I to de- 
cide what class of men in the nation 
enjoyed the greatest share of happi- 
ness without alloy, I would, without 
hesitation, do it in favour of the pea- 
Santry. 

I have sometimes been admitted 
io the company and tables of the 
great, and frequently to those who af- 
fect their manners: but the cottage, 
Sir! the cottage is my native cles 
ment! No where else is there such a 
free and unreserved emanation of sen- 
dmens, which, however homely and 
ungrammatically delivered, frequently 
flows from a heart fraught with man- 
ly icelings and good natural endow- 
ments. ‘here the Sabbath is strictly 
and conscientiously observed; and 
there the duties of religion arc duly 
and devoutly performed. Believe me 
then, Sir, | wen.d rather be the first 
man hepherds of Ettrick 
Vorest, than the szcond in Edin- 
burgh: 
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burgh: but the great loss is, that I 
will never be either the ene or the 
other. As Tar rather fallen into a 
strain too sentimental for wriung a 
journey to-day, L will bid you fare- 
well, Yours, 


J. fe” 


Accousr of Books commilied to the 
Flames, sujipressed, ov censured, 


(Continued from p. 495.) 


the Constitution of Eng- 
land. work was severe- 

ly prohibited in France, in 1771. 
© Lyser. Political Discourse on Po- 
“ Ivgamy, by Uheophilus Aletheus 
(John Lyser.) Fuburg, 1674.” 
'Vhis writer, a Doctor of the Contes- 
sional at Angsburgh, declared himself 
the Apostle of Polygamy, with a ceal 
which cannot be conceived. Lic spent 
his life and his fortune ia proving, 
that a plurality of wives 1s not only 
permitted 5 but that, in certain cases, 
itis even commanded, travelled, 
with great inconvenience to hituselt, 
in Germany, in Denmark, in Sweden, 
m England, and in France, secking 
the means of supporting hts 
“This obstinacy, with regard to the 
plurality of wives,” says Bayle, is 
the more surprising, since a single one 
would have been too much for him.” 
He was a little man, somewhat de- 
tormed, thin, pale, thouchttul, and 
restless. \iter many jourutes, he fixed 
in France, and lived at Paris in great 
poverty. Being very skilful at chess, 
he went te Versailles, in hopes of find- 
ing, by mean? of this game, some re- 
sources, at court; but fortune being 
always against him, he attempted, 
though ill, to return to Paris on toot 5 
the fatigue, however, increasing his 
malady, ke died at a house on the 
road, He left among his 
Papers, a curious list ofall the polyga- 

Mists. 

Mably. Observations on the His- 
“ tory of France, by the Abbe de Ma- 


bly." "This work, written, lke ail 
those of t:.is celebrated writer on pub. 
lic law, with much warmth, and in a 
firm and noble style, was proscribed 
by the supertor authority in L765. 

Nandement. Charge by the Bi. 
shop ef Alais on the death of Louis 
XV. 4to. 1774." his charge wa 
prohibited, because the author raised 
his voice, with a pious boldiess, sean 
the dissolute manners of the deceased 
King: he paints the unhappy cons. 
quences of this dissolution, and the fs. 
tal citects arising from the lexury of 
the courtiers and grandees. , The tol- 
lowing: is one of the passages in this 
charge which doubtless contributed to 
its suppression : * If the monarch love 
God, he will love his people, and will 
extend his beneficeut regards trom the 
throne into the heart of the provin- 
Ces, Whose wretched inhabitants wait 
bread, or sicep it in their tears :—we 
shall cease to see the provinces diviced, 
as it were, Milo two Classes 3 in the one, 
their spoils serving as a trophy to the 
pomp and luxury of @ few familic, 
Whose origin and character are equally 
conicmptile 3 who never think ther 
wealth too much ; whilst, in the other. 
thousands of families, who can scarce- 
ly, by painful labour, acquire their ne- 
cessary support, seein to repreach Pro- 
vidence for this humiliating inequal- 
‘The charge in question Is 
great extent, and as we ha’, said, con- 
tains bold observations, aud strony 
pictures of the events of the reign o! 
Louis XV. 

Margaret. The Mirror of the 
“ snful soul, by Margaret Valois, 
* Ouacen of Navarre 3 1553, 
Who would believe that the hand 
which traced the Heptameron 
lection of very licentious tales) shows 
have heen censured hy the Sorvonne 
for writing a bool of devotion 5 ace 
sure, however, which the Universi? 
afterwards disavowed. Margaret, an 
of the Belles Lettres, protected net 
ed men, and sought instruction every 
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‘y some protestant theologians, who 
ou ht te draw her into iheir party 5 
she listened to them, and coniposed 
the In question. “Lhe censure 
of the Sorbonne, far from makine her 
return from this new path, inspired 
her euly with greater interest for the 
yiotestants, Who were unfortunate and 
pesecuted. She them tis fa- 
sourauly as possible, and screened them 
ly trou the severity ot the Jaws 5 
owas even at her recommendation, 
that her brother, Francis I. wrote io 
wie Parliament in favour of some men 
ot wid Were suspecied of fa- 
the retormed opmions. Tho’ 
her Were licer ttious, her life 
> very different m from 
the other Margaret, sister to Charles 
IX aud first wile to Henry 
Such was the irre sulanity of her con- 
uuct, that Charles LX. on signing the 
coitract, said: “ By giving my sister 
Largaret to the Priace of Bearn, 
vive her rioall the Hugucnois 1m the 
kin sdom.” 


Mavi want De Reve et Regis in- 


ut tione, libri FIL. ad Philippa 
Hispanice Regem Catholicum. 
Jesuit, and of a hichly-es- 
te aed his tory of Spain. 


‘edition of the present work is 2s 
fas the subsequent mutilaied edi- 
ware common, What is singular, 
ppeaed, at the time, with the pri- 
and high approbation af the 
ig a Sp iin but thecourt o! 
“a decovered in this book 


ila 


entiments, injurious to the ma- 
| ty and authority of kings, caused tt 
idemne d to the thumnes, by 


ce of the Parliament of 358 
and obtained*the suppres- 
0 of the copies in Spain. The sul - 
“quent editions bear ‘only a commen 
ries s they do not contain the abomi- 
TCS which wade the book 
henna In these, the author 
ke ‘Ny the lawfulness of raurdetin« 
of religion ; he a 
Getestable action af James 


Clemeni, and tears not to name him, 
Galhe eternum decus. «Accordingly, 
it is pretended, ihough not proved, 
that Ravaillac was led, by the perusal 
of this work, to loam ine detestable 
desi sign le execuied against ihe 
lite of Henry IV. This work was 
censured by the Sorbonne, and order- 


ed to be bummed by the Parliament of 


Paris; the superiors of the Jesuits even 
publicly condemued it; notwilhstand- 
Ing which it did great to their 
order. It was reprinted at Mayence, 
with the omission of the stronger pas- 
sages, by Ba dihasar Lippius, a friend 

The £riend of the Laws. By 
Martin de Martvaux, Advocate, 
(pamphlet) 1775.°—"Phis work was 
condemned to the flames by a decree 
of Parliament. of 30th June, 1775, as 
seditious, injurious to the sovercignty 
of the king, and contrary to the tan- 
damental laws of the kingdom. It was 
oceasioned by the cespotic assertions 
which the Chanceilor isfaupeon putin 
the mor ith of the Kin the bed of 
Justice, of Tth Sept. 1% were 
as follows: We ho our crown 
from God only 3 the right of making 
laws belungs us alone, midependent, 
and undivided.” ‘Vhe author proves, 
from his tnat the rs of France 
the ir crown only 
ind that the right of 


have 
from the nation, 
oun > Jaws does not belong to the 
monaich alone, &c. ‘The 1uthor had 
sent a number of copies tea the Parhia- 
went, that cacn of tec members might 
have one for me Lhis boldness 
excited whe anger of the court. 
tery 0; Brenca prubite right. 
« By Claude Mey, 2 vols. ato. Am- 
sterdam.?— This work was most 
strictly proh ibited by the rench ¢o- 
vernment. that kings are 
tor thre per; le, nol the ye ople for 
that aes potisin is coutrary to 
divine night, to naturel right, and even 
to the end of government that in eve- 
ry -reyrul: ated monarchy, the sub- 
jects enjoy the properly of their 
goods, 
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soods, and personal liberty; that the 
power of the sovereion is there lnnit- 
ed by the laws; and that France is a 
monarchy, not a despotism. ‘Phe part 
of this work most offensive to govern- 
ment is directed against lettres de ca- 
chet. 

Miscellanies, Historical and Criti- 
cal, contain, diverse preces relat- 
“ing to the history of France. 
* sterdam, L768, 2 vols. 
‘This work seems to be the opposite of 
the one immediately preceding, It 
was suppressed 23d Nov. ] 768, on 
the requisition of M. Pierre Perrot, 
-Advocate General in the Chamber of 
Accounts. ‘Phe author, says he, re- 
prasents the king of France as entit- 
led to exercise the most rigorous des- 
potism 3; he considers the laving on of 
taxes as a distinctive mark of the su- 
preme majesty ; he seis no bounds to 
this wretched resource 3 he wishes 
that the sovereign should be able to 
raise subsidies from the people, with- 
out the previous necessity of register- 
ing them in the tribunals. He propo 
ses to exclude unmarried persons from 
every otficeandemployment he wishes 
that kings should be able to seize at 
will on the property of the church.— 
‘The name of the author is not known. 

 Mezerai. Historical and Critical 
* Memoirs upon diverse points of the 
“ History of France, and other curi- 
** ous subjects.”.— Phis swork was con- 
demned by the Cardinal de Tencin, 
Who was displeased with some parts of 
it. Mezerat was likewise the author 
of a well-known history of France, 
which contains some bold passages. — 
He had made no secret in it of the 
bad character of Louis XI.; upon 
which, being reproached by Cardinal 
Mazarin, for treating a king of France 
so iil: “ Tam sorry for it, replied the 
author ; but, as an historian, I ought 
to be the interpreter of truth.” He 
shewed a strong attachment to the 
party of the Fronde. He gave the 
history ot the Gifferent kinds of French 
mposts, with very free strictures upon 


“were corrected. 


Books committed ty the Flames, suppressed, 


them. Colbert complained. Mezveral 
made an imperfect correction of hi 
fault 5 but, at the same time, announ- 
ced, that he had been forced to doo 
by authority. In consequence of thes 
proceedings, half of his pension was 
taken trom him. Mezerai murmured, 
upon which the other half was alco 
withdrawn. Es aversion for farmers 
reneral became only the strongver— 
Koing emploved in the Dictionary vi 
the sAcademy, he added, afer the 
word Comptable, Vout C. 
est pendabh.” 
it, he put on the margin of his man. 
script, * Expunged, though true.” He 
Was supposed to be the author of a, 
number of satires against government. 
This writer was born in Normandy 
in 1610, died at Paris, 10th July 
1653. 

“ History of Milan, by Bernarco 
Carco."—Vhe congregation of the 
Index prohibited the sale of thr 
work, by a decree of the 16th March 
1521, unless a certain passage in It 
This passage wa 
that which mentioned the singular 1- 
dulgence granted to the Milanese 1 
1391, by a bull of Boniface IX., al 
the prayer of John Galeazzo Viscon 
tt. In this bull, the Pope saysy that 
all the subjects of this Prince, whe 
had not been able to come to Rome 
on account of the war, should be 4> 
solved from all their sins in the city 
of Milan, without either condriion 
Confession. 

Milton against Salmastus. 
don, 166]."—This work was 
at Paris, by the hands of the sect 
tioner ; whilst, at London, the author 
received LO00/, sterling, for it. Ihe 
work of Salniasius, against which 0 
directed, is written indeed in 2 (U5! 


Being obliged to omit 


Lon 


ave It 
and often ridiculous style. I oo 
not by me; but it 15 bout 


thus: “ Englishmen: who tows 
kings’ heads like tennis 
play at bowls with crowns, ant ts 
use sceptres as puppets.” [he aie 
ing 1s the character which Mr . 
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not civesof Milton: well known 
thar Milton was an ardent enemy of 
kings: he composed many works, in 
which his republican principles are 
unfolded withamuch energy, and some- 
times with a species of frenzy. One 
of the mest remarkable, is his treatise 
oa the right of kings and magistrates. 
He there maintains, that a tyrant on 
the throne is accountable to bis sub- 
ects; that a process may be raised a- 
gaust him that he may be deposed, 
wid put to death. Milton has compo- 
sed a treatise on the true religion, on 
heresy, on schism, on toleration, and 
on the best means which can be em- 
ploved to prevent the propagation of 
popery. In this work, the author 
‘news much annnosity against the Ca- 
thoic religion, which he calls a tyran- 
nical faction, that seeks to oppress all 
others. He imeculcates a toleration 
which is quite singular; he excludes 
from salvation no Christian society, ex- 
cept the Roman Catholics: he doubt- 
les wished to make a parody of the 
auom, “ No salvation out of the 
church.” We must not wonder at 
the erroneous principles of this fiery 
republican on the subject of religion, 
ince he was of all sects, and ended 
with being of none. In his epic poem, 
te speaks of Jesus Christ like a real 
Anan,’ (16 Le continued.) 


Hivrs reshecting the means of civili- 
RICA. 


Tbe Second Report of the African 


Society. 

pre great bar to the civilization 
ot Atrica is now removed, by the 
trathic, which has hith- 
net out from improvement, 
More insuperable than the 
7 untains of Atlas or the sands of 
with intercourse, therefore, 
will, it may 
Pee become the chan- 
ich her thirsty land 
mi ceive those streams of plenty 
oa ate spread so largely over hap- 
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pier regions 3 and Africa enjoy at last, 
m the eventas of her days, “ the be- 
nehkts of Knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion.’ How those benefits and 
blessings-may most ccrtainly and most 
quickly be communicated, is a pro- 
blem which well deserves the atten- 
tion of the greatest masters of politi- 
cal science. A profound hnowledpe 
of gencral principles, as well as an in- 
timate acquaintauce with details, are 
undoubtedly required for its solution. 
A large investiyation of the question 
is Not intended; but a few cursory, 
and rather obvious remarks on this 
subject, cannot be uninteresting. “Che 
following speculations, however, must 
be understood only as hints for a ge- 
neral © projet,” without insinuating 
any minute enquiries into the practical 
ditticulties which may oppose its exec- 
cution. ‘The first advance to excel- 
lence is to conceive preatly, and tho’® 
it may prove impossible to effect all 
that seems desirable, still it is of great. 
importance to establish a standard, to 
know what we pursue, and when we 
deviate. 

‘Lhe Act lately passed in this coun- 
try will, at least during the war (it 
the cession of Biassao * caw be obtain- 


ed from the Portugueze, and that na- 


tion can be induced to confine its 
Slave ‘Trade wit!nm the line of its pre- 
sent operation) liberate a range of 
country from the ravages of the Slave 
Trade, extending from Cape Verd, in 
latitude 15 North, to Congo, im Iati- 
tude G South. ‘Uhis is the field im 
which our benejicence may profitably 
display itself, for to this vast territory 
we have sufficient access. It is filled, 
to the distance of 100 or 150 miles 
into the interior, with a great number 
of petty principalities, under the go- 
vernment of their several chieftains, 


who may, for the most part, be consi- 
dered 


* Biassao is a small island at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and 1s the 
only settlement possessed by the Portus 
gueze on the Windward coast of Africa. 
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Llints respecting the means of civilizing Africa, 


dered as absolute. Many of these lit- ments to the civilization of Afvica he 


tle states are mdepenuent of each 
other 5 while some are bound toge- 
ther by a loose federal union under a 
nominal head powertul vassal, how- 
ever, paying little attention to the 
sovercigity of his liege lord. “Vhey 
can hardly be said to be controuled 
by any system of international law, or 
general policy 3 nor are they subject- 
ed to the jurisdiction of a legislative, 
or even ot regular judicial coun- 
cil. “Vheir law is streneth, and their 
strength men. ‘Their terriioria! limits 
ave ill detined, the rights of succession 
ill settled. "Ihe passions and caprices 
of their chiefs are unchecked by the 
power of privileged orders or national 
assemblies. The Slave ‘Prade has nur- 
sed them for centuries in habits of 
violence and insecurity ; and the acts 
of mutual aggression, which the temp- 
tations afforded by that traffic have 
occasioned, remain deeply imprinted 
on the memories both of chiefs and 
people—the seeds of eternal hostility 
thick sown in minds exasperated with 
the sense of injuries received and in- 
tlicted. A state of society more miser- 
tbly dismembered, and in which the 
elements seem less capable of combi 
vation, can scarcely be imagined.— 
Lurope might be rebarbarized before 
Africa could civilize herself. On the 
other hand, the whole of this exten- 
sive track is washed by the ocean, and 
is therefore easily accessible from eve- 
ry quarter; the soil is rich, and capa- 
ble of furnishing all those tropical 
fruits which are so largely consumed 
in the rich empires of Europe; and a 
vast multitude of rivers entering almost 
every part ot this territory, and con- 
necting the whole of that maritime 
belt now described with the sea, sup- 
piv great facilities, both for the pro- 
duction and conveyance of those com- 
modities which may hereafter consti- 
tute the surplus wealth of this quarter 
of the globe. In short, it would be 


ditheult to determine, whether the 


physical advantages or moral impedi- 


the greater. 

Happily, however, man POSSE Sses 
more absolute dominion over moral 
than over physical causes; and it re- 
mains for usio pay back to Africasome 
part of that enormous debt which hes 
been accumulating against us. Great 
Britain possessess several establish. 
ments on the windward coast, and a 
considerable number of forts or tacto- 
ries (for in such a trailic as the Slave 
Trade, forts and factories are svnoni- 
mous) scattered along the line of coast 
which lies between Cape ‘Three Points 
and Benin; while no other nation at 
present possesses any establishment in 
that quarter ; if we except the French 
fort of Senegal, at the northern estre- 
mity of the windward coast, the sinall 
Portugueze colony of Biassao, and twa 
or three Dutch forts now wholiy at 
our mercy. ‘The British forts on the 
Gold coast are at present in the hands 
of the African Company, and it 1s 
needless to say to what purposes they 
have been hitherto applied. ‘The ¢ 
pence, however, meident to these set 
tlements, has long been defrayed out 
of the public purse 5 and the African 
Company, (which is a regulated body, 
founded by the aci of 1750, on the 
ruins of an old exclusive company.) § 
the channel through which 


nierely 
these supplies are distributed. 
first step then which seems desired: 


is, to obtain a surrender of a 


settlements; if possible also the sur 
render of Biassao, to the crown © 
Great Britain. The second 1s to co 
solidate the whole under one gover 
ment, and to constitute a presidency 
Wheiher the great objects to be en 
braced in this establishment can ¢°™ 
veniently be left to form part © “a 
details of our colonial office, it 
province of others to decice. 
svstem of consolidation 1s 
the present Case for the same rn 
which render it gencrally desira o 
Unity and consistency of desig” = 


are 
not otherwise be secured, and 
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pecessary upon a principle of econo- 
uv, lo prevent a great waste of time, 
sock, and labour. 

The next question which presents 
jtself is much more-intricate and ex. 
ended, What are the means to be 
adopted for reclaiming Africa from 
her present unsocial state, and pre- 
venting or diminishing the evils which 
hust spring from a constitution of 
ihings, such as has been above deserib- 
cd? ‘The first and most obvious inea- 
sure sy by all possible means to en- 
courage Internal industry ; and, hap- 
pily, there are circumstances which, 
even in that ill-settled state of society, 
wem favourable to the attempt. ‘The 
Atican chieftains are in a preat de- 
gree absolute 3 and they are so nume- 
tus, that they bear perhaps nearly 
(ae same proportion to the general po- 
pulation, as the higher classes in Great 
Britain to the mass of the nation, A 
large part of their dependents are in a 
‘ale of servitude; that is, tho’ pos- 
veved by the cusioms of Africa ef ma- 
uy civil nghts, their Jabour to a cer- 
twin extent is the property of their 
Maia. Hitherto, this labour has 
of little value. Every chieftain 
Was a Slave-factor, and men being the 
vuly export article, his subjects were 
Ysuable to him only as they furnish. 
means of fanyaring his neigh- 
wats, Or Were themselves, in default 
ot other resources, objects of legal 
Cobviction for witeheraft, which made 
hot only the convict but his family li- 
These chiefs, however, 
“Sa strong taste for the various 
of merchandize which they 
Deen accustomed to purchase 
and will doubtless 
their This the labour of 
enable them to ef- 
be given by oy encouragement then 
ing of is country to the rai- 
will fad in Africa, which 
Fer ths emand in our markets.— 
Purpose instruction must be 


“ig dly weful, and to promate the 
1898, 
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same end there can be no objection 
to such custom-house regulations in 
the way of bounues, drawbacks, &c. 
as may serve to stimulate exerlion in 
Africa, ‘The disadvantages under 
which their competition with other 
tropical countries is commenced, may 
render such measures necessary 5 and 
Great Britain ought not to regret some 
expence, where blessings so great may 
be bestowed, where injuries so aggra- 
vated are to be recompenced. 

2. ‘The export wealth of Africa it 
is evident must be chiefly agricultural. 
Her soil and climate are fitted for the 
culture of fruits which no art can raise 
cheaply in our northern latitudes, and 
with these she may be able to supply 
us; while in manufactured articles, 
our advantages of capital and skilled 
industry are so enormous, as to render 
her rivalry hopeless. At the same 
time it is of first-rate umportance, that 
encouragement should be given to her 
manufactories for home consuraption, 
‘Phe Africans may go on purchasing 
daily by their field industry more and 
more Eyropean luxuries, yet remain 
neatly as barbarous and as ignorant as 
ever; but if they can be taught to de- 
sire decent «pparel, and comfortable 
habitations, innumerable blessings will 
spring up from these humble shoots. 
Habits of domestic virtue, order, and 
happiness, habits of self-estimation, a 
sense of character and propriety, a de- 
sire of knowledge, prospective indus- 
try, and all the lovely family of social 
charities which peace and content. 
ment engender, will gradually be dit- 
fused. ‘Lo this end it seems very de- 
sirable that they should be instructed 
without delay in some of the most 
useful arts and simplest machinery 
known among us. Much may be 
done in this department by the aid of 
schools ; but perhaps still more may 
be effected by the activity of British 
settlers, Example works more rapid- 
ly than precept on all who are quick 
to perceive, but slow to reason ; and 
such are cldren and uncultivated na- 

tions. 
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tions. An African will discern cha- 
racters as acutely as an Englishman, 
while much labour is required to make 
him comprehend a logical proposition : 
at least it is gasy to supply them with 
specimens of the most useful mechani- 
cal contrivances. : 
$. One of the first steps towards 
the civilization of a rude people is to 
provide for general security ; and in 
the siate of society at present subsist- 
ing in Africa, such proviston is indis- 
pensable, It is difficult to speculate at 
a distance on the best means of effect- 
ing this object; yet it is to be hoped 
that it may be possible gradually to 
establish, in different quarters, some 
description of federal court or council, 
whose jurisdiction may extend to the 
adjustment of all national rights and 
differences. Such institutions have, 
under various shapes, existed in most 
countrics, where a number of small 
principalities, either rightfully or prac- 
tically independent, have been crowd- 
ed together. Such was the great coun- 
cil wf the Amphyctions among the 
Greeks ; such probably in their origi- 
nal constitutions were the Cortes of 
Spain, the assemblies of the states, 
held annually under the earlier mo- 
narchs in France, and the Parliament 
of England: such, in former ages, 
was the secret tribunal of Germany, 
and the Imperial Chamber in later 
days. Among many of the negro 
chiefs, as has been already said, an 
imperfect federal union subsists ; a no- 
intnal sovereign is recognized, and pa- 
lavers ate held, in which complaints 
are presented and redressed. Here 
then are at least the elements of such 
establishments as are recommended. — 
Their natures, forms, and the linits of 
their several jurisdictions, it would be 
idle to sketch in theory. Practical in- 
stitutions must be governed by exist- 
ing ¢ircumstances. But the benefits 
which would flow from the recogni- 
tion of such judicatories are obvi- 
nor does there appea®? sufficient 
feason to suppose our in- 
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adequate to effecting their founda, 
tion. 

4, The propriety of establishing 
schools and other seminaries of jy. 
struction as extensively as possible, 
will not be disputed. ‘This measure, 
therefore, may be assumed to be ne- 
cessary, and its details are too nue. 
rous for this paper. It may be observ. 
ed, however, that the success of our 
schemes will naturally depend on the 
conduct of these little nurseries of 
knowledge ; for the young are much 
better subjects for civilization thar, 
the old, and with due care the nev 
generation may be as far removed 
above the present im general improve- 
ment, as they will themselves proba. 
bly still remain below their European 
instructors.» The Mahometans owe 
the ascendency which they lave cc. 
quired, and are daily acquiring, over 
the native princes of Africa, princi- 
pally to their exertions in this line— 
Shall Christians be less active ? 

‘There yet remains one great que- 
tion to be examined *, Shall Great 
Britain rigidly confine herself to the 
factories now in her possession, and 
act on the surrounding principalities 
only by intiuence ; or shall she acoept 
the submission of such neighbouring 
states as may be willing to adopt hes 
patronage? The advantages and dis- 
advantages of either alternative are» 
numerous, that merely a sketch of the 
general arguments can be givell, wee 
out attempting a decision. 
things, however, must be prams: 


first, 


voarthy o! 
*® Some other measures wortsy ¢ 


consideration are here omitted: ove 
these is, commercisl residents, 
(if they may be so termed) * secu: 
uissionaries. 
The ob! gation of extending Chrisil™ 
nity in Africa, and the beneficial = 
likely to be produced by its — 
are likewise omitted in this 
as they are points which do not wend 
immediately under the Societys 
deration, 
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js that nothing like a project of 
excroacument can for a moment be 
listened to; and, secondly, that the 
question ought to be considered as re- 
ferring principally to the benefit of 
Abie, 

Considering the present state of 
\trica, and the authority of Europe- 
casm that quarter, it is probable that 
a couideraple number of the little 
sates in the neighbourhood of our 
Lctories would wallingly place thein- 
elves under our protection, At Sher- 
the sovereignty of the King of 
Great Britain is at this moment re- 
cognized, and the administration of 
Sutice among the natives has Jong 
been possessed by the governors of our 
castles on the Gold Coast. ‘he faci- 
ities which the adoption of that sys- 
im would furnish ave obvious and 
important. AJL the mstitutions above 
noticed us neces: for the civiliza- 
tion of Africa would then become, in 
«great degree, matters of mere regu- 
lation, Our customs, manners, snd 
opinions, would spread rapidly, from 
te power of example, which “always 

Ctsdownwards with the greatest force. 
The pure administration of justice 
would secure private property, and 

tional rivhts be protected, without 
e1 appeal to arms, by the authority of 
tritish arbitration. But the greatest 

‘cvantave, and that alone which ren- 
ders the question in any degree dispu- 
table, is this ; the extension of our ter- 
torial rights might prevent the fu- 
wie revival of the Slave Trade, by 
vender ing such an altempt on the part 
“france or Holland impossible, with- 
tr on our authority, and 
mishing there hy grounds of war.— 
doubt edhs reason to ferr, 

5 odious trailic should, at the 
‘clusion of the present war, once 


ravage this devoted continent, if 
red then found rv: cposing under the 
“’s¢e and shelter of the British em- 


_ On the other hand, the atten- 
ey ls are of 


no common macni- 
nosing g even (what we must 


Olt 
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be very sanguine to expect) that, in 
the assumption of sovercignty over the 
native princes, Great Britam should 
always act with scrupulous equity, 
merely accepting, and never exacting, 
still the inconveniences must be great. 
‘Those princes, though willing to re- 
cognize our national controul, will cer- 
tainly not be willing to relinquish the 
internal authority which they now 
possess within their respective domini- 
ons, and the evils flowing from such a 
constitution of things are very great, 
though not very obvious. ‘Lhe exist- 
ence too of a disposition in the British 


government, so liable to miusconcep-_ 


tion, will probably give birth to ap- 
prehensions and jealousics, which, if 
we would benefit Africa, it is our du- 
ty by all possible methods to allay ; 
nor would a satisfactory reply be casi- 
ly found, should it hereafter be said 
that the princes of Africa had been 
robbed of their independence, and the 
people of their liberty, while too iy- 
norant to understand the walue of the 
privileges they surrendered. But the 
most alarming evil incident to such a 
system Is, that it holds out a lure to 
Injustice, toa strong perhaps for ihe 
political virtue of any nation; and 
when the vast strides which our ambi- 
tion has made in the East, under the 
plausible pretexts of consulting at = 
the happiness of the native principal: 

tics, and the safety of our own esti ra 
lishments, are considered, a fear thay 
well be entertained lest the existence 
of similar temptations in another con- 
tinent should lead to sumlar enorfmi- 
iies. At the same time, it is tair to 
state the reasons which make it pro- 
bable, that, even under circumstances 
i some respects siinilar, Africa would 
not witness a repetition of those crimes 
which have discraced us during two 
centuries in the East. That continent 
is much nearer to the mother country, 
and the transactions of our govern- 
ment there being m censequence more 
immedi ately ttnder inspection, its mem- 
bers will feel a stronger dread ef 1°s- 
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ponsibility. The princes of Africa 


are poor, her cities hamlets, her pala- 
ces huts. That the wealth of Asia 
should be irresistibly attractive to Eu- 
ropean adventurers can excite no sur- 
prise ; but here ambition will find few- 
er allurements, and avarice none. It 
cannot be denied that exclusive com- 
panies are very favourable to both the 
encouragement and shelter of delin- 
quency, and much of our ancient mal- 
administration in India may justly be 
imputed to this cause. ‘Lhe direction 
of our African establishments, how- 
ever, being committed to the crown, 
will, of course, he reguli arly subjected 
0 Parliamentary i investigation. And 
Jast, though not least, this country is 
now become so waketul to all her in- 
terests, foreign as well as domestic, 
the number of our political citizens so 
large, and general opinida so power- 
fil, that neither public nor private ra- 


pacity are likely to escape without. 


correction. ‘Phese are some of the ar- 
guments which bear on this question. 
Its determination must be left to those 
who are willing to speculate, and 
bound to decide. 


Desultory Remaris on TASHion. 


To the 


Censor. 
SIR, 
N ORALISTS are often led into a 


train of thinking, from the ob- 
Servation of very minute appearances ; 
incidents tritling when classed among 
the great mass of occurrences, and 
even involuntary tums of thought, 
have often formed the germs of the 
most successful undert akings. A great 
Proportion of those beings named au- 
thors owe all theireminence tochance, 
and as an acequate number of their 
readers too often happen to be whim- 
sical, their works are conceived, and 
attain eminence bw the magic agency 
ofa whim. persons there are 
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who have indulged so jy 
miscuous thought, and who feel such 
delight in following the dictates of e 
ratic impulse, that it forms a Sys ie 
the mind, and mars all their projects; 
Altho’ favoured with a sphere of ex. 
ertion and talents. fitted for earings 
success, some wiiucky whim interposes 
and decoys atvay the mind, so es; it 
shall tly off at a point where, by ad. 
hering to the centre of motion, th e" 
might have given a successful fir 

to the work. Being at present cals 
the intluence of one of these centrity. 
gal powers, [shall state one point that 
has occurred to me in the course of 
my reading, and which forms the in- 
centive for addressing you. Lhave noted, 
that all who have gone betore you h 
the Herculean task of reforming th 
age, have been as much, ifnot more, 
obliged to Correspondents, than to 
their own andustry.  ‘Vhis hes 
good effects, for by presenting ciflerent 
views of life, or different scales of opi 
hion, a greater latitude for discussion 
has been given than pet cape the plan 
of the most extensive periodtcal | Mons 
tor could otherwise have afforded. So 
much do I approve of this moce of 1n- 
struction, that I think if anauthor finc 
nobody to enter the lists, he ought te 
contradict himself at one period, and 
at another balance the question , thu: 
setting things in a truer ‘and strong er 
light. Eighteen months have 
crept by since you assume vour ofhce. 
Jn this, period little has heen done, 
very little in unison w ith my expect? 
tions, which have been fostered all the 
while by a persuasion, that for an office: 
highly suited to our city, there appe* 
ed a fruitful and extensive line 6! eh 


ertion. Not only have you refrains 
trom 2 gratuitous exertion of vou re 


viable functions, but altho’ comp 
have been made, and cases sts ted, You 
have not once condescende “d to con 
mune with your astonished readers 
I stile vour “ofice enviable, for 
the propriety of the epithet 


ape 

to your impatient readers: 
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se Cenic who would not dip his pen* 
gall, and launch torth the unpalat- 
abie potion ? Does there exist a prude 
who sighs net for the scope ot only 
woe paper? How many fair readers 
put for the privilege of vending re- 
probation concocted over “the scan- 
dal potion,” under the guise of a 
rile Censor £ Some of the disappoint- 
©) complainants now wish tor the gift 
‘They are disposed to con- 
ceive, that if untroubled by them vou 
would have pursued ** the tenor of 
vourway,” and at least have astonished 
tie world at your faculty of writing 


. 


freiminary papers, at w hach you 


to possess @ happy Knack than 
on vour work. Other 
parties take different views of the case. 
Lan informed that the association of 
satlerers mentioned in vour third num- 
her take a very vehement part in the 
general discontent : they have urani- 
‘ously voted you guilty of mal- 
Versation inofice. You will now be 
convinced of the existence of this crav- 
mg spirit among vour readers, and as 
‘toment’s retlecuion ought to be suf- 
icient to convince vou of the plausibi- 
iy of addressing us in person, we hope 
wo farther delay will ensue. Among 
the croud of expectants, I mav hum- 
ly took forward, and in the discern- 
tag mind of the Censor will no doubt 
ect areward commensurate with the 
bature of services. Consider, Sir, 
Me efects of such an explosion as the 
“mg-concocted mass of rebellion vou 
have been giving place to willoceasion 

‘not averted by yourself for- 
set not the kindly Monitor who has 
pointed out the rising feud. ‘To al- 
tie clamour in a certain degree, 
and to afford you scone for another 
Mumoer, allow a space for the follow- 


i’) 
z crude remarks on a subjec allied 
your office. 


Fashion j¢ 
nat only the greatest tyrant, 
* the greatest impowor.”' 


Mag. 17735. Vol. let, f. 79. 
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Yet, yet, degraded men 
“Trade, wealth and fashion, wk you sult 
to bleed, 
“And holy men give Scripture for the 
deed.” 
Pleas. of Hope, Part 1st, lise 485, 
Ye who, borne about 
* In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 
** Bur that of idleness, and tuste mo eccnes 
* But such as art contrives, possess ye still 
“ Your element; there only can ye shine.” 
Task, Reve i. 


Fashion, the effects of which we are 
about to investigate, is the great mover 
of the views and happiness of a con- 
siderable mumnber of mankind, and 
may be defined thus: it is « mode 
ef living agreed upon as the standard 
of propriety, by those who are suppo- 


sed to have a correct judgement upon | 


such matiers. Its inthuence ts variabl: 
according to the ideas which certain 
people attach to the word; there arc, 
who make fashion their model in 
in their every action 5 their houses and 
furniture, their equipage and servants, 
their religion, taste, and opinions, the 
education of their children; all are un- 
der the guidance of “Chese 
are call lasuionaples, or classed as a 
body, the monde, and are compo- 
sed of the noility and rich gentry of 
acountry. ‘These, with many more, 
are initiated as its fallowers, soon afte” 
attainin intellect enough to be taught 
that fine cloaths, cut according to the 
prevalent mode, are the distinguishing 
marks of superiority. When the ob- 
scure see the weight which is attached 
to fine cloaths, they naturally suppose 
that, in order to rise in the estimation 
of the world, they must acquire a fine 
coat. ‘Phe methods which are taken 
to further this pursuit, are not always 
honourable ; this implies a general 

laxity of moral sense, and Jet ihe 
methods taken be unimpeachably pure, 
yet the anxiety and labour which are 
the effects of a wish for notoriety, rere 
der its votaries sufftciently miserable, 
and the amor sceleratus habendi, which 
is the inseparable concomitant of pur- 
suits of this nature, often shuts ther 
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ears to the call of distress, and their 
earnings, which ought to render their 
families comfortable, are exhausted in 
dress. But as the serious moral eviis 
of fashion are not designed to be the 
subject of this essay, we shall take ano- 
ther view of the matter. ‘To describe 
this many-coloured potentate, would 
afford scope for an enquiry cf no mezn 
magnitude: but as what DT mean 
say upon the subject is intended to be 

very briet, the ideas which I am to 

impart must be very general. ‘Vo 

wade through the vortex of particulars 

were to vite an elaborate volume. 

Readers whoexpecta chain of 

soning, with oraiory’s choicest flowers 

embossed on every link, will also feel 

no small share of disappointment. But 
to procecd : 

Such is the rage for appearances, that 
mental merit is out of the question ; 
Ict 2 man possess an acute judgement, 
a fancy the most inventive, aud the most 
refined sensibility; if he is not dressed 
in the mode of the to, he is a nonen- 
tity, a being of no weight in the eyes 
of the world. In short, to make vour- 
self agreeable vou must be fashionable ; 
be but this, and become a man 
fit for society. Would not the indig- 
nation of a thinking man burn with 
volcanic fervour, were he to see the 

nan of worth passing among those cal- 

low Fashionables who crowd our pub- 
lic walks, and looked upon with a va- 
cant scit-sufictent simper? To rez- 
lise the feeling, he need only walk 
a little way along some fashionable 
lounce. 

Such as the superiority which super- 
fluous enjoyments possess over useful 
arts, that a fricear of more than or- 
dinary dexterity, or any other of the 
Bunions of fashion, will reecive more 
for ministering a few hours tothe plea- 
sures of a grout man, than an industri- 
ous mechanic will gain in a week. 
The jockey who rides a favorite horse 

at the race, willreceive a remuneration 
which the labourer would not earn in 
2month. ‘The fellow who can make 


to 
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wry faces, or wriggle hunself 
sume unnatural shape, will be patron 

sed and fed ; while a man pOssessine 
great and useful powers of invention, 
should he ask the patronage of the may 
ot fon towards some of the efforts of 
his talent, will be told, that bis ms- 
chine may be very useful, bet the cen. 
Hanan has no leisure to examine — 
Views like these surely pave rise to th 

elegant plaint of Mr Shee, in hi 

“ Hemonstrance of a Painter: 


The muse desponding strikes her lyre 
i vain, 
She finds no ear at leisure for the strain; 
Art’s toiling sons their slighted stores 

unfold; 
Pach eye is vacant, and cach heartiscold. 


Rhimes on Avt. Par? 2 


Ta justice to fashipa, | shall acknow- 
ledge that her influence is sometimes 
favourable to the arts 5 as it often be- 
comes fashionable to have a good col- 
lection of paintings, or a spacious hb- 
rary. ‘Lhe epithets of Patron of the 


arts” or Man of taste,” have often 
been lavished upon those who felt ne 
other incentive to patronise genius; 
nor possessed ideas of the beautiful, 
farther than that they praised the one 
or the other only because it was tat 
onable. The author of * the Task” he 
characterised such a maa as 


—— him, who by his vanity seduce4, 

And sooth’d into a dream, that he 
cerns | 

The difierénce of a Guido from a 

© Prequents the crowded auction 
ed there 

As duly as the Langford of a shew, 

‘ With glass at eye, and catalogue in hanc, 

And tongue accomplish’¢ in the {uisome 

cant, 

“ And pedantry 
ease 

“ Oft as the price-deciding hammer falls 

“ He notes at ia his book, them raps at 

Swears ‘tis a bargain, rails at his hard 
fate 


ras let it pass,” dc. 
That he has let it pass, Task, Book Vi 


Dr Franklin in one of 
observes, that in America “ peop*© 
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y a 
is he, but cvhat can he dui? We re- 
verse this rule of judgement when 
{orming our opmiton of man at first 
ight our Question 38 as he? It 
would be well if solid ecquirements, or 
talents, commianded our atten- 
thin, but we too often judge of the in- 
ver man by the quality of a name. 
Tins, 

«Accomplishments have taken virtue’s 
Macey 
And wisdom falls before exterfor grace ; 
“We slight the precious kerael of the 
gone, 

* And toil to polish its rough coat alone. 

A just deportment, mannesgs grac’d with 
caSe, 

“Tlegant phrase, and figure fornrd to 
pirase, 

Are qualities that seem to comprehend 

“Whatever parents, guardians, scliools ine 
tend 5 

“Hence an unfurnish'd and a listless mind, 

“Though busy, trifling ; empty, though 
refin’d. 

“lence all that interferes, and dares to 
clash 

With ignorance and luxury, is trash.” 

Cowper's Progress of Error. 


Fashion toois the deity of a class of 
pleasure-seekers long since known by 
the name of Epicures. He would per- 
ans be disbeliceved who should at- 
empt to average the number of peo- 
ple who are constantly employed (and 
many of them risking their lives) in 
pandering for some new viand to serve 
“p upon the altars dedicated to the 
paunch of a modern glutton. How 
uiike the mode of living described by 
the Poet : 

toque immunis rastroque intacta, 
°C 


saucia vomeribus, per se dabat omnia 
teilus 


Cobtentique, cibis nullo cogente creatis 
Arsbuteos fuetus,” &c, 
not look upon fashion with 
‘4 jealous eye if she only taxed 
ver pockets, but the manes of this in- 
_S')'e goddess are not satistied with 
broke in upon 
-“ “tong box of the best of our af- 


Xctions, she has almost dilapidated 


Satiql 
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the iniluence of friendship. To en- 
furce what has been said, we may sub- 
pena our experience ; how often are 
those friendships which are cultivated 
at school violated! ‘There is an epoch 
in the life of every young man who 
aspires at fushionable notoriety ; and 
this is no other than the period when 
the honours of his chin acquiring that 
exubcrance which renders scission ne- 
cessary, and the muscles approximating 
io the characteristic that constitutes 
manly might, iaform him that he is 
evon to change his sphere At this 
tune he is supposed to have formed 
friendships aud attachments among his 
schoolfellows or others of his juvenile 
companions. Perhaps there may ex- 
ist a disparity of birth or situation be- 
tween him and some of these 5 as it is 
not fashionable to entertain love for 2 
poor man or respect for his talents, the 
young gentleman’s connection with 
all who fall under that class is annihila- 
ted. Attachments of a softer kind are 
often formed at school, and instances 
where they have resolved into a 
firmer connection have occurred. We 
shall suppose this young man to have 
testified propensities of this Kind, the 
supposition weuld not be unpleasant 
were not a disagreeable reality attach- 
ed to it, which 1s, that as the dictates 
of fashion do not allow scope for those 
finer ties of attachment, except in ca- 
ses where a good match may be expec- 
ted, there are many chances, that are- 
ligious adherence to that maxim will 
have galled for life the feelings of 
some innocent girl. 

Fashionable pursuits are dangerous 
to a yauth designed for those of 2 more 
solid kind. Many hours, thrown away 
by our youth in parading to and fro 
in Prince Street, would redound to the 
internal happiness of the man, by gi- 
ving him that knowledge of himself 
so necessary to happiness mm retrospec- 
tion; and put him in that state of 
mind necessary to act in future life 
with discrimination of his duties and 


his rights, Can we conceive a ve- 
hicle 
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534 
hicle, more eligible for the purposes of 
the designing man, ambitious of undue 
intluence over the minds or purses of 
his fellows, than the fool whose chief 
good lies in the spurious enjoyments 
of fashion ? Can such a man resist an 
extraordinary inclination to break down 
the barrier which the moral law lays 
between viriuc and vice? From what 
we have already distinguished to be 
arbitral on the subject, we may con- 
clude, that those young men who have 
any good inclination, or any bias to- 
wards laudable employmentgs to lose, 
lose a great deal by being too much 
men of tashion. ‘The youthful ardour 
oi a Chatham, a Lhomson, a Cooke, 
ora Nelson, was never caught in @ row 
of loungers. Never should a states- 
man, a poet, a man of science, or a 
hero, be found among the idle and the 
foolish, if not dissolute. 

To prove that fashion influences the 
dispositions of the inhabitants of a 
country, it is enough to compare the 
plastic hirelings of the great with those 
employed in agriculiural and mechan- 
tcal pursuits, whose assimilation with 
the wishes of a rich man cannot be so 
habitually great as that of those em- 
ploved in ministering to his pleasures. 
Fashion, when viewed in her proper 
licht, is not the evanescent ruler of a 
season, her influence, tho’ shifting, is 
stil! the same, and her mandatesas 
binding in one shape as in another. 
Her subjects are the same, whether a 
la Ports, a PEgyptienne, a la Russe 
ou a la Grecgue. The political inter- 
ests of ull the countries on the globe 
ure forgotten when competing with 
with those of fashion; and wherever 
her loving subjects are, let the seat of 
her government be where it may, her 
pretensions to obedience are still the 
same as i dictated in the city where 
they reside. “Phe English, whose ha- 
bits may be supposed to lie as diame- 
trically opposite to those of the French 
as their shores, obey her commands 
with the same devotion when sped 


from Paris as from London. Con- 
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vinced as I am of the ridiculous view 
which might be given of Fashion, | 
shali not diate the subject by viewing 
her m that light, but proceed to stae 
the resulis ot what has been already 
said, and leave my auditors to for 
their judgement of fashion, 

f pursuits are destructive y hich 
incapacitate those engaged in thew 
trom being useful to the conununiis, 
then I think that fashion places mane 
in that situation, and that her intuoxe 
is so far pernicious to society. 

Do as others do, but think as you 
please, is a maxim that generally pre- 
vails, but which ought to be exploded 
as pernicious, and as having effects 
that undermine the indluence of prin- 
ciple. © And what is fashion compo. 
sed of, bat the essence of the above 
maxim ? and if that maxim destroys 
the influence of our principles upou 
our daily practice, should it not be 
systematically exploded, and be 
ceeded by a maxim such as this? 
Cultivate a sense of rectitude, and act 
according to its dictates. 

Habits or opinions, though harmles 
in theory, may in practice produce e- 
fects interwoven with our most impor- 
tant interests. And it such eilects 
have pernicious influence upon tho 
interests, the eradication of the cause, 
so far as practicable, ought to ensue. 
But if there is more danger to be e- 
pected from the misapplication of 4 
general feeling than of one more bo 
lated, then I hope to have proves 
that fashion is often a most dangerow 
visitor. 

Fashion is not only interesting ' 

the philosopher, but to the statesmah™ 
Thus there is full scope for anotac 
paper on the subject, where the ser 
ous attention of those who are disp 


sed to investigate the results of an : 


The encouragement given 

teries, may be cited @s 

ing proofs that fashion can be ma “on 
#ervient to the plans of the Stale 
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herence to fashi tion in a political sense 
may be partic ularly called upon. ln 
my opinion, he who would point out 
il theory ior eradicating, ina 
reat degree, the influence of fashion, 
would confer one of the greatest obli- 
gations upon his species that the 

world for many vears has witnessed. 
Jilexandir Scotus. 


History of the GERMAN SLAVE 
TRADE. 


{ Ladd. from 422, ) 


Le Christian re livton 7 univer- 
sally dchaunished sl: ivery, lessened 
number of slaves, and iinpoved re- 
"raints on the free conv evance of such 
“ticles, Vhe Germans also, from the 
ade a distinction between field 
wid Louse slaves. ‘he former were 
Inete.y caploved in agriculture, were 
and to pay a fixed sum by way of 
meaty and to perform every kind of 
tard “Phey had no more bur- 
Gens unposed upon them, but were al- 
lo wed to keep to shounaabies whatever 
ined of the fruits of their labour. 

sequel, their farms were chan- 
into a kind of feu. It was other- 
' oh with these who lived in the house, 
“Were employed in all kinds of 
tie ofces. ‘The master could com- 
»e of their persons, and 
“y were latterly kept nearly on the 
Vurkish captives, ‘The ec- 

— hon ever, carly spread the 
_ 7“, hata man, by setting free a 
might secure his everlasting 
a tion. It often happened in con- 
ce, that repentant sinners, who 
Cig: slaves of their own, purchased 
eee others, and then publicly, 
rch, Con ferred liberty on them. 
.“S Were frequently purchased by 
‘Gemselves, and devoted ta 
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also obtained their freedom. The 
German emancipation, however, was 
of a kind altogether peculiar to itself. 
‘The bondman still continued in a cer- 
tain degree of servitude, because some 
either conierred an imperfect emanci- 
pation, or gave them a pieee of land, 
without which they must have died of 
hunger; in consideration of which, 
they pertormed a variety of services 
Without pay. But so far were they 
removed from their ancient condition, 
that the masters eould make no arbi- 
trary demands upon them, but were 
content with those services which 
they were bound by custem, or by 
Contract, to perform, 

It w as, af one time, customary 
among the heathen nations of Europe, 
to offer io their gods slaves which 
they had obiamed from their neigh- 
bours. Olaus, king of Norway, once 
put forth the following threat: 
will bring the bloodiest “offering to my 
god. No mean or humble slave shall 
cover the branches of his sacred wood 5 
none will I lay upon them but thy 
foremost of the peaple.” | In conse- 
quence of the account given by St 
Boniface, that the new. converts in 
Germany often sold their slaves to 
the heathens, for the purpose of hu- 
man sacrifice, Pope Gregory carnesily 
exhorted him no longer to permit 
those atrocities, and to punish the 
perpetrators | of them as murderers.— 
Carlomann, in 748, charged the Letp 
sic synod, that whoever sold slaves 
to heathens be fined in a 

im of money but that, if he sold 

them for the purp sose of being sacrifi- 
he be excommun icated as 
a murderer For the use of the hea- 
then nations, slave markets were often 
held in their borders, as we know in 
the case of the ancient Prussians, who 
were likewise accustomed to select the 
most beautiful persons for their human 
sacrifices. This trade was doubly pro- 
hibited by the decrees of connc ils and 
by the civil laws. It was prohibited, 
first, that they should be caztied out 
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of the country, and then, that ihey have place only beiween Chiistia:, 

should be sold to Jews and unbeliev- and that every one who should sell 
ers. The assembly of the church, in any bondinan to Jews or Hea thens, 
650, under Clovis ‘Li. can. 9% enacted should forfeit the privileges of ‘he 
that no slave should be sold out ot the church, and his contract should not be 
French scaces, in orde:, it 1s added, bind ing. Many Christians still cont! 
that Christians may net be caizied in- nued to be slaves to Jews 3 so soon, 
to perpetual captivity, or into Jewish how ever, as they unwilling 

bondage. A law of the Alemarni remain, and a Chr: stian ottered a sult 
prohibits, in yeneral, all sale of Chris- able price for them, whe miasters were 
tians to Jews and heachens. In vari- obliged to dismiss them without ¢ 

ous laws also, we find iimutations set lay. ‘The prohibyion against sell! 

upon the sale of children, which is, slaves juto foreign parts was also e 
besides, permitted only inthe extram-  foreed in other gdois, of which | 
est necessity. It was at ‘rst ordained, shall instance on ly one issued by Ua 
that they might be redecmed by an nute of England. ‘The very circun 
addition of the sixth put of their stance that such contracts were no 
puce, and might thus be again resto- binding, made the toreien Slave ‘Trad 
red to their freedom; nor was rare, aud could scarcely be ca:ned 
any further sale of them permiiied to on even secretly. ‘The better to: 
foreign parts. Afterwards, an ordi- vent this, the Bishops at one of (hei: 
nenee was made, by which children synods received charge to make strict 
could not be sold into slavery for more enquiry in their dioce: se, whether an 
than seven years. At last, the Wesi- slave had been sent out of the cou 
gothic law utterly prohibited all traf try, or any Christian sold to Jews 0: 
hewithclildren. Thateminent trench Heathens or whether the Jews 21 
lawyer, Lusebe de Lauricre, sapposes vied on a traffic with Christian suave. 
this practice, by wlhioh the ancient Nov ithstanding which, the sm ve 
Germans sold their own chiitioen. to gling of slaves continued to prevs 


's 3 


have been founded upon their posses- Very much several countiles, 
BY : i" sing, like the Romans, the power of among those to the north of the b. 
; ‘| lite and death over them. Whea, w ho sometimes, wien Christian bones 
however, he shall have paid greaterat- Dien, who had made their esca;¢ ti 
| | tention to the cireumsiances of these the Slavi, teok refuge with them, 
contracts, he will discover that these made slaves of them, and 
unnatural were always considered again to those whom ad ties 
as an irregular practice. The ancient from; until St Anschar, 
Germans, from the tion of finally rooted ou these evil 
their agriculture, were evervV moment pr ctices. Keven the in 
exposed to famine, and they ere thus rade became full of restraints, 
F under the necessity, unless they wish- cach province came to pr watt he 
ed to see their children siarve before exportation of slaves into.any 
their eyes, to trauser them for In the Alema nnic laws, ae 
p! port to the more opulent part of the 3s said: “ Slaves shall not be sold ou 


nation. of the Province, either to Christian 


Charles the Greet, in capitulary, or Heathens, without the Duke’ a 
the violator 


he 
the — 


cap. 19, prohibited all sale of mission and by 4. 
slaves out of the French m and this law is punishes wi 
threatened the offender with outlaw: y. of the purchase money, and with 
Tn like nianner, it Is order: d. bv the lawry. ‘Phassilo, puke of Jaiern 
General Assembly at Rheimns, that like manner ordered by bis 
‘he Stave Trade in general should that no sleves should be sold out of 1 


cow. 
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of money. 


~w hither 


Were in chains. 
Briious caught zeal from so 

unple, and two assemblies of tae 
cuurch at London drew up the cele- 

ted act, which prohibited altoge- 
the sale of men. 
romiat their 

‘vy along with the other farm stock. 
ihe account of the writers, 
who say, that in the begining of the 
| slavery existed no 
must not be so 


urteeath century 
sore in the hingdom, 
under rstood, ai none were now held 
in bondage. This would contradict a1] 
eeccounts, and documents; but these 


Synopsis of the Gaelic and Latin Languages. 


ou ntry, and that every one who did 
obey this order should forfeit a 
‘Lhe Frisian law also 
it. 17. ¢ 5.) imposes a fine on the 
ofs slave to heathens. 
can, by his zealous preaching, des- 
tr ce the creat slave-market at Bris- 
multitudes of slaves were 


st Ul- 


ght from all parts of Brivain, and 


alienation, 


‘Lhe rest ot the 


good 


Vhis did not 
as Ads: rifite 


therefore, 


587 
expressions make it more clear that 
the ancient and severe slavery was 
now over, by which one man held 
others in complete property, and could 
sell them to whomsoever he pleased. 

We will now see clearly the rea- 
sons why, in the thirteenth century, 
slavery was so much diminished. We 
find, it is true, no deeds prohibiting 
slavery in a whole land, or district. 
But, on the other hand, how many 
acts are there by which great multi- 
tudes ot slaves were set tree, or at least 
placed by the church in the condition 
of mere tenants. “Phe landed proprie- 
tors, too, Were anxious to encrease po- 
pulation, as being the means of raising 
their rent, and for that purpose de- 
manded from their slaves only a mo- 
deraie share of their gains. Thus eve- 
ry slave paid annually a rent for his 
person 3 being obliged, however, a! 
death, to leave a share of his property 
to the proprietor, 
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GAELIC. 


Ceithair-ramhach, 


Clarta, 

Cill, Cell, 
Cine, Gine, 
Cineal, Gineal, 
Ciod, 

Ctomam, 


’ ib 


C unras, 
C} 
C 


cire 


( , 

Cochal, 

Comh, 
C, 


es Coca, 


Coime: ase, 

Coin easgam, 
Coimir , 

Con, Can, 
Coinl ibbe are ad, 


(Continued fro 


m #16.) 


LATIN. ENGLISH. 
Quadriremis, Feur-oared, 
Cerata, Waxed. 
Cella, A cell, chapel. 
Genus, A race, tribe. 
Gentalis, Genial. 
Quod, "That, what. 
Como, ‘To comb. 
Cista, A chest. 
Labrum, A iip. 
Clamabundus, Clamourous. 
Clerici, Clergvmen. 
Clericus, A clerk. 
Nodus, A knott. 


Nux, nut. 

Cochliea, A cockle. 

Con, ‘Together. 

Coquus, A cook. 

Corcus, Concealed, mysterious. 
Cominixtie, Mixture. 

Commisceo, To mix. 

Commune, A common. 

Canis, A dog. hound. 


Conversatio, 


rsation 


Cony 
GAE- 


q 
4 


tite 


ig 
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GaELic. 
Coinbhliochd, 
Cointin, 
Coimtinneach, 
Coiriptheachd, 
Coiripam, 
Coiripthe, 
Coirt, Cort, 
Coisreacam, 
Coisreacan, 
Coisreactha, 
Colum, 
Columhan, 
Compraid, 
Commun, 
Con-chliud, 
Con-gnaimh, 
Con-graidhe, 
Cong-bhalas, 
Contrardha, 
Coron, 

Corp, 

Cre, Cread, 
Creatoir, Creatuir, 
Creithir, 
Creuchd, Creud, 
Criosd, 

Croch, Croe, 
Croinic, 

Crots, 

Cru, 

Cubam, 
Cubhad, 
Cupull, 

Cupla, 
Cuplam, 
Cursa, 

Cursuir, 

Cust, 

Da, 

Daibhie, 
Damnam, 
Damnadh, 
Damanta, 
Deachdam, 
Deachdoir, 
Deachwhaidh, 
Deachioir, 
Deacanach, 
Deic, Deich, 
Deico, Deicho, 


Dali, Delf, 


LATIN. 
Contlictum, 
Contentio, 


Contenttosus, 


Corruptio, 
Currwupo, 
Corruptus, 
Cortex, 
Consecro, 
Consecratio, 
Consecratus, 
Columba, 
Columna, 
Comparatio, 
Communio, 
Conclusio, 
Co-gnavus, 
Con-gradus, 
Con-vallum, 
Contrarius, 
Corona, 
Corpus, 
Creditum, 
Creatura, 
Crater, 


Crudum, Cruor, 


Christus, 
Croceus, 
Chronicum, 
Crux, 
Cruor, 
Cubo, 
Cubitus, 
Copula, 
Copula, 
Copulo, 
Cursus, 
Cursct, 
Cutis, 
Duo, 
David, 
Damno, 
Damnatio, 
Damnatus, 
Dicto, 
Dictator, 
Decima, 
Doctor, 
Desanu:, 
Decem, 
Decimus, 


Delphin, 


ENGLIsH. 

A contlict, 
Contention. 
Contentious. 
Corruption, 

To corrupt. 
Corrupted. 
Bark. 

‘To consecrate 
Consecration. 
Consccrated. 

AA dove. 

A column. 
Comparison. 
Communion. 
Conclusion. 

An assistant, hebp. 
Relationship. 

A buttress. 
Contrary. 

A crown. 

A. body. 

A creed. 

A creature. 

A cup. 

A wound, gore. 
Christ. 

Saffron coloured. 
AA chronicle. 

A cross. 

Gore, 

‘To lye down, bend. 
A cubit. 

A couple, rafter. 
A pair. 

‘Vo couple, pair. 
A course. 

A messenger, runner. 
The skin. 

Two. 

David. 

‘Po condémn. 
Condemning. 
Condemned. 
Yo dictate. 

A dictator. 
Tythes. 

A teacher. 

A dean. 

Ten. 

‘Tenth. 

A dolphin. 
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‘e publication of “The Seasons,” the derful and interesting whole, fo.med 


““<Tpuon of natural objects, though 


‘tved the subordinate purposes of 


Plan of a Monument to Thomson. 589 moe oh 
GAELIC. LATIN. ENGLISH. 
Deisciobal, Discipulus, A disciple. > | 
Deiscreide, Discretio, Discretion. 
Deisidham, Desideo, To rest, be idle. 
Dia, Deus, God. apie: 
Din, Dies, A day. 
Dia Domhnuich, Dies Dominicus, Sunday. 
Dia Luvin, Dies Lune, Monday. i 
Dia Mart, Dies Martis, ‘Tuesday. 
Dia Sathuirne, Dies Saturn, Saturday. 
Diabhal, Diabolus, Vhe devil. 
Dibheal, Debilis, Weak. Bot 
Dir, Diiferentia, Ditference. 
Diong, Dignus, Worthy. | 
Direach, Directus, Upright. 
Dirigham, Dirigo, Yo direct. 
Diuc, Dux, A duke, leader. 
Diur, Durus, Hard. 
Dochta, Doctus, ‘Taught. 
Dolas, Dolor, Griet. 
Dom, Domus, A house. 
Dom-Ainn, Domus asmorum, An armoury. 
Draic, Drac, Draco, A dragon. PL 
Dubuilte, Duplicatus, Doubled. 
Fabur, Ebur, Ivory. Vi 
Eac, Ee, Equus, A horse. 
Eadailh, Eatailh, Italia, Italy. 
Eaglais, Eaclais, Ecclesia, A church. 
fang, Angulus, A corner. 
Tnnocuus, Innocent. 
#anuc, Funuchus, An eunucili. 
hare, Arx, A tower, heaven. 
lt July 1808. Mixo. 
Plan of a Monument to Tomson. 
HE first Appearance of ‘'HOMSON, ornament and illustration, was scarce- 
as the author of ‘The Seasons,” ly thought capable of constituung a 
honoured with the distinguished the whole, or even the principal part 
‘taition of the most eminently litera- of a long poem. It was reserved for et alt te | 
ty and political characters of his age, ‘Thomson to shew to the world, what 1 i (berg 
is now universally acknowledged genius and taste like his ean accom- 
(0 have formed an cera in the Annals plish. With a mind capable of atten- 
Poetry, Destined to become the ding alike to whatis vast, and to what 
Mode} of future descriptive poets, he 1s minute, he has traced in his * Sea- ‘Va Wir HF 
“once tormed a style peculiarly his sons,” (the earliest and noblest pro- 
and carried it toa degree of per- duction of his Muse,) a progressive se- 4 
‘cuon hitherto ynrivalled. Before riesof descriptions, as parts af the won- he i! 


by the annual vicissitudes of Nat Ure. 
To the charms of poetic — 
a 


ar =. 
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and picturesque imagery, this compo- 
sition adds the more commanding 
graces of philosophic thought, and re- 
ligious coutemplation. By counect- 
ig the progress of arts and sciences, 
with the delineation of rural manners, 
and the description of external nature, 
us well as by his frequent allusions to 
and 


modern historv, Phonmison has dtver- 


he inculeates, and his ardent zeal fy; 
the liberty and happiness ot his coun- 
uy. 

The reputation of Thomson, as the 
author of “ ‘The Seasons,” has been 
tound to increase with the lapse of 
vears. This fact, while it is the surest 
test of the truth of that judemen: 


which his tormed 


characters and events im ancient 
his merit, is also the best pledge of t] 

continuance of his fame. Je canner, 
theretore, be doubted, that his work 


will form the most permanent memo- 


sused his Poem in a manner tially 
aew and delightful: while, by the 
sublime conceptions of the Author of 
Nature, which pervade his work, he 
has caused his descriptive poetry to ri- 
val the highest efforts of the 
Hrs Seasons” May as truly 


rial of his genius, and that the poen 
of Phe Seasons,” in partic 
is founded on the uniading 
nature, will be read and admired so 


ge 
WH i! 


beauties ot 


“ 


be said to be a religious as a descrip. 
tive Poem 3 and, while his devotional 
seninnents are in perfect unison with 
the subject of his work, being equal- 
Iv remoie trom enthusiasm and super- 
stition, they tend at once to elevate 
the mind, and to improve the heari. 
‘Vhe sublime Hymn, which closes the 
Poem, and which may be regarded as 
bringing into one point ef view, the 
wonders of Nature, and their great 
Author, is a production of such tran- 
scendent merit, and so admirably cal- 
culated to awaken the noblest feelings 
of our nature, that, had he never writ- 
ten another line, we should have con- 
ceived him to merit the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity. 

Congenital with this devotional spi- 
rit, is the gentleness and benevolence 
with which his heart overflows towards 
anan, and the whole animal creation. 
‘hese qualities ane so exquisitely inter- 
woven with every part of the Poem, as 
to give to it the most tender interest 
in the minds of readers of taste and 
sensibility ; and the concurring testi- 
mony of those who knew him, affords 
reason io believe, that, in this respect, 
the productions of the Poet were a ge- 
nmuine transcript of the character of 
the Man. Nor ought we to omit to 
micniion, as a striking execllence in his 
dramatic and other poetical works, 
the spiritef manly independence which 


long as the language and literature of 
our country shall remain. 

Ji has been long a subject of re 
gret to the admirers of the Poet, thi 
no public monument has been conse- 
crated to his memory in the vicinity 
of Ednam, his native village: and, a 
“ The Seasons” continues to be one ot 
the most popular poems in the Eng- 
lish language, after having stood the 
test of criticism for the greaicr part o! 
a century, this regret is still felt with 
undiminished force. _ 

‘The pleasure enjoyed by cultivaice 
minds in visiting classical ground has 
often been remarked : and the gion 
of admiration is felt in its full terce, 
when we approach the spot where the 
Hero, the Philosopher, or the Poet, 
first opened his eyes to the light o 
heaven. ‘Thomson has himself Expres: 
sed the influence of this association © 
ideas, when, near the opening 
poem of Liberty,” descrtbing 
self as contemplating the ruims of a 
cient Rome, he says, 
“ Musing I lay, warm from the sacres 

waiks, 
Where at each step imagmanen burns. 
There is a more than ordinary fon! 
dztion for this feeling of the 
the case of the descriptive Poet jon 
as it is his business to adorn the chart 


cf poetic diction the images bore 
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m external nature, we the senti- 
ents connected with these, so it mav 
dive suppesed, that the character 


is gay, plciuresque, OF sublime,) of 


cenes which first attract his at- 
may, in sume Mea: ore, 
thar own colouring to its friey, and 
culate the current of his genius. 
Vv nile, therefore, we contemplate such 
cenes as these, and view in them the 
wets Which first aspired the 
ui Bard, we are more sensibly affec- 
ed, than by a narration of his lite, or 
perusal of hits com positi 
Waen the mind is ta frame like this, 
how dehghttul is it to observe, that 
te memorv of the Bard 1s preserved 
olivion, amidst his native haunts, 
puohe sympathy is there pre- 
sated with an — to rivet its at- 
tendon, and to command ils respect 
eel, therefore, peculiar satisfac- 
wo Qi announcing to the public, that 
a Suosciiption Is at length opened for 
purpove of e: ecting a Monument 
some Co minandin ‘Sitention in the 
crate vic mity of dnam. The 
lent or this design, Wi hich 
COI teniplated for se -veral Veurs 
ov the Society ot Gentlemen, who 
taanually at Ednam to celebrate 
itn of the Poet, will now, ti is 
ed, proceed without farther imter- 
But it is obvious, 
ty tender a proper tribute of re- 
Nis emery, cannot be expec- 
‘a be the work of the limited cir- 
individuals, who are either 
moers of that Society, or whose re- 
ence happens to be in the neigh- 
of Ednam. ‘These may in- 
expected to feel the warmest 
“test-in the success of the plan, and 
‘he most active part in con- 
to its completion but the 
“ce ot the Public is indispen- 
ary, 
opulent inhabitants of 
i neretore, and to the friends « 
the United Kingdom, 
obliged to apply 
Decuniar ‘aid; and, in doing so, 


‘apuion or delay. 


Plan of a Monument ta Thainscn. 


they cherish a degree ol confidence m 
the success of their =ppleation, which 
naturally arises trom their having ob- 
served, that the discerning Itberality 
of ihe public has, this enlightened 
age and count ty, becu propor tioned io 
the occasions which have required its 
exercise. No specific plan for the 
Monument has vet been adopted, tho’ 
several rasan been made; and 
it would indeed be premature to fix 
upon any, ail the amount of the sums 
subscribed mav enable the Society to 
proportion tlie underiaking to the 
means of effecting it. 
Severaleminences in the neighbour 

hood of Mdnam command a prospect. 
richly diversified with natural beauties, 
and Would afford a most appropriate 
situation for a Monument to the Poet 
ot the “ Seasons.” We have the sa- 
iisfaction also of being assured, that 
more than one proprictor will most 

cheerfully set apart such a portion of 
psa as may be requisite for thrs 
purpose. The accomplishment of the 
object may now therefore be antict 
pated, in a manner, which may ren- 
der it worthy of being associated with 
the name it is meant to honour, and of 
being regarded as a lasting memorial 
of the gratitu de and respect of the Bri- 
tish public. 

pearl the Committee appointed 

to conduct the business, and of the 
Subscripuons already received, are an 


nexed : 


Members of the Committec. 

Sir Alexander Don, Baronet ; 
Sir Henry Hay M.ccougal, Bart. 

Sir George Dour las, Bart. 
Gee rye Baillie, } so. M. P. 

Val iter Ls 
Licut.-Col. 
George Waldie, Ksq. Hendersyde 
Robert Walker, Esq. Wooden, 
Dr Deugias, Kelso ; 
Rev. Robeit Lundie, Kelso, Secretary. 


Names of Subscribers, ia the Order in which 
they hare bcen received, 
en- 
George Waildie, Esq. of H 


R, Walker, Esq. of Wooden 5 5 » 
Rober 
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be $92 Waste Lands in the Counties of Scotland, 
ie ee Robert Davidson, Esq. of George Baillie, Esq. of Jer. 
Pinnacle Hili . - - 5 5 ris wood, M, P,- bro 10 @ 
Lieut.-Col, Robertson -- 2 2 o° Walter Scott, Esq.--.- 
eat oe Js. Potts, Esq. of Kelso Bank 5 5 © Andrew Wilson, M. D. Kelso 33 7 
Mr Haldane, Broomlands - - 3 o Mr Js. Ballantyne, Edinburgh < $ 
Rev. R, Lundie, Kelso --- 5 5 Fis. C. Scott, Esq. Rosebank 3 5 
A. Thontson, Minister of W. Waite, Esq. Castlelaw 
Sprouston, (now one of 3° 3. Mein, Esq. Greenwells 
the Ministers of Perth) J. Seton Karr, Esq. Kippilaw 5 
R. Robertson, Minr.ef Ednam 2 2 0 Mr W. Riddell, Jedburgh 1 9 
& John Waldie, younger Mr Alex. Ballantyne, Kelso 1 1 ¢ 
ot Hendersyde - - - - 5 5. Sir William Forbes, Bart. - yo 
Mr P. Robertson, Ednam - - 2 2 © Mr J. Ballantyne, Edinburgh 1 1 ¢ 
4 James Douglas, M.D. Kelso 5 5 © Dr. Brewster, Edinburgh -- 1 ¢ 
Sir James Pringle, Bart. - - ro 10 o Sir Richard Phillips 1 
Sir H. H. M‘Dougal, Bart. - 10 10 o Sir Alexander Don, Bart.- 10 79 
Sir George Dougles, Bart. - 10 10 © Hon. Gilbert Elliot,of Minto1o 10 
mi 
Ba F ae Quantity of Waste Lands in the different Counties of SCOTLAND. 
County. Statement, on what founded.) Distinction of Lands. 
Aberdeen County Report, p. 127 Unimproved lands 374,408 
her Ditto Moorish waste 218,451 
Ban Ditto Wastes and hills = 90,000 
of Berwick County Report, p. 19. Moor, moss, &c. 126,000) 
Hebrides Rep. p. 60 Moors, wastes, &c. 2,880,000) 
Caithness County Report Wastes and commans 
Clydesdale County Report, p. 71 Moors, &c. 250,000 
> Clackmanan General information Wastes and moors 
BS Dumfries Ditto Wastes and commons 200,004 
Ditto 350,90) 
gife County Report, bill, Moss, &e. 
Forfar Ditto, p. 1 Wastes, in English acres 
Inverness General information 5-6ths waste 
‘Kirkcudbright Galloway Report, p. 1 2-3ds waste, in Engl. acres 
(Wess Lothian Report, p. 5 Disco, in English acres 
iMid Ditto, p. 7 1-3d waste 
‘Mearns General information Wastes and commons 
Nairn Ditto Ditto 
Orkney Ditto Ditto 3] 600 
Perth Ditto 5-Gths waste £ 
Roafrew Ditto 1-6th ditto 430,000 
‘Ross and Cromarty Ditto 5-6ths ditto 
(Roxburgh County Report, p. 58 Heath and hill pasture 145,000 
‘Selkirk Ditto, p. 15 Ditte, in English acres 120,00 
‘Stirling General information Wastes and commons l 992 000 
Sutherland Ditto 5-6ths waste > 169,56 
“Tweeddale County Report, p. 1 Wastes, in English acres 148,934 
Wigton Galloway Report, p. 1 Moorlands, ditto 
Total in Scotland ---- 


* Exclusive of 1000 square miles, or 640,000 acres of rock and sand. 


be 3,390,550. 


* There must be an error here. 


Total of the county, 4,068,640 ; 
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The Honour and Interest of GREAT 
Berraln considered :——With some 
Hints for the Improvement of these, 
by a regular Supiply of Loung and 


AY ilful Secunea. 
By a Gente eMAN OF SCOTLAND. 


“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 


VTAVING lately had occasion to 
4 4 read various sentiments of differ- 
ent authors, as to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the people of Britain, L have 
veen Induced to take up my pen to 
write what occurred to me on the sub- 
rect, as well as on another topic much 
connected with it, on which I had 
been writing formerly. 

One gentleman places the wealth 
and prosperity of Britain in the divi- 
‘ton of labour, and number of persons 
employed; another says it is produ- 
ced trom land, labour, and capital ; 
aid a third says, that Britain may 
wosist, and be prosperous without 
conynerce. 

Without pretending to enter into 
aly investigation of the opinions of 
‘uese different authors, which seem all 
More founded on theory and specula- 
tun, than practice and experience, I 
‘id endeavour to point out what, in 
lumble opinion, constitutes the 
happiness and prosperity of any na- 
= aid more particularly of Bri- 
decided opinion, thatneither 
ee Commerce, nor great riches, 
ae causes which make 
Of any nation happy 3 altho’, 
object, they may be 

‘0 Promote the primary causes 


’ 
Py lead to the happiness and pros- 
a of man, 
e he Primary ingredients to happi- 
a 

contentment, an observance 


Whic 


rules of morality, with social 
TCourse an . 
Mithout da rational religion, 


Great +, bigotry or superstition.— 

Tat riches cn fF 

far from promoting 
“Sust ROS, 
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these, are often the seeds of unhappi- 
ness, by leading to pride, idleness, 
high living, and many vices, which 
never would have occurred, had the 
possessors not been possessed of riches. 

My ideas of what constitutes national ae 

happiness, are answered, where there 
is an extended population of healthy 


men and women, living in rational in- 
tercourse and civil society, agreeable pt 
to nature and the dictates of reason, 
with suflicient ready employment for a i 
maintenance of themselves and fami- he 
lies. Riches are very useful in so far | 
as the persons possessed of them gene- i 
rally give employment to the labour- | ' 
ing class of mechanics, and others. 
Or, if they are humane and charita- | ad. 
ble, they support and cherish the poor, ae 
the widow, and orphan. Both of these pee. fe 
are particularly to be observed in our 
happy land. ah 
In Britain, we have every comfort 
as a nation, any, reasonable person 
would desire ; our lives, liberties, and 
properties, are secured and protected 
by established and equitable laws.— 
No one, even in the highest dignity, 
is allowed to oppress another unjust- 
ly; the more rigid feudal tenures of 
ward-holding, and the like, by which 
our forefathers were held in thraldom, 
are done away. And if there are taxes 
to pay, it is only by those in a state 
of ability to pay them, the poor being 
exempted ; and we see the great lord 
and rich merchant paying their full 
share. Every year we are informed as 


to the necessity of raising the money, | | ; 
and see how it is expended ; conse- aga 
quently should chearfully submit to 4 
pay what is the just proportion of each Bt 
individual. 

At the same time, all who are able ve 
and willing to work can get employ- oat Hy 
ment, and earn more than the poor ae 


class did in ancient times, or do in 
most other countries. ‘Those who are 
virtuous and industrious, live in better 
houses, and are better cloathed. And 


the rich, for all the taxes they pays 
‘ ate 
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are much more expensive and luxuri- 
ous chan their ancesiors. 

Agriculture 1s no doubt a primary 
object in every country, and more 
priticulariy should be so in Briain, 
where the land is not of great extent 

m proportion to the populauon. It is 

believed to be move aicended vo than 

formerly ; but sull there is great room 

for further improvements, and large 

: tracts of land in many places of the 
kingdom, are ill culuvated, and some 
q nearly waste. ‘These, it should be the 
ey object ot the proprietors, or even of 
the government or nation at latge, to 
cuiuivate and improve, so as to procure 
plenty of provision tor the inhabitants 


ve 


& 


who are some years In want irom a 

efcient crop, and the very enhanced 
; price. 


Manufactures are also certainly ve- 
ry beneficial In the first place, they 
give emplorment to a multiplied po- 
pulation, and, by being exported, they 
bring a return either in gold or silver, 
or the produce of other countries, 
which we have not in our own coun- 
try; which, whether enjoyed by the 
more opulent or middling class of the 
people, go always toward the support 
and comfort of the population in ge- 
neral, and make money circulate. 

It is a generally allowed opinion, 
that nothing is worse for people than 
to be idle. Nature points oui that cm- 
plovment is proper and healthful to 
man from infancy, as soon as able 
to walk ; and the more apulent, who 
have no occasion to work at manual 
labour, contrive some employment, as 
hunting, fishing, travelling, or other 
amusements, to occupy themselves, and 
often take as severe exercise as cither 
the man employed in agriculture or 
mianutacture, 

The wext object proposed to be 
considered is commerce; and I must 
observe, that it is well understood, not 
to be for the sake of wealth or riches, 
that Britain has, for centuries past, 


been promoting foreign commerce in 
various wavs. 
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It has been proved by experience 
from the carliesi period of history 
taat ihe Datiens fostered and 
rished commicrce, have made a figure, 
anu peer respectable ; partly from 
communication by commerce 
wih ihe other countries in the world 
but more especia!ly from their aly wm 
having a large and powertul navy jy 
protect their own dominions from 
reign hivasion, to oblige 
neighbouring maritime nations to 16 
pect them, It seems alinost necd’es 
to enumerate the many nations which 
have been respectable by their vay: 
the Grecians, the Phoenicians, ti 
Carthaginians, and the Romans of 
old: and, in mordern times, the Ve. 
netians, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, 
the Danes, the Dutch; and not least 
our own native country ot Britain 
The spirit of our laws, particularly 
the famous navigation act, first enact- 
ed under Cromweil, atterwards repeui- 
ed, and re-enacted upon the Kestor- 
tion, had, for ils object, that we should 
connne the carrymg on of cominerce, 
both outward and iward, as much a 
possible, to British ships, only to raise 
haridy race of seamen. Our 
colonies were also planted with thr 
view. And in almost all the articles 
of commerce, whatever duties are pad 
on importation, are drawn back upou 
exportation, nav, the very muanutac- 
tures carried on in Britain, altho” they 
pay high duties when manufactused 
and consumed in the country, have 4 
right to draw back alse wll, or the fer 
greater part of this duty, when expe 
ed. All this is, no doubt, with 3 
view io promote navigation, 
raise, as has been said, a muilipuce 
race of skilful, experienced 
With the same view, bounties = 
given to the ships employed 
whale, cod, and herring 
conunerce had been encouraged 
ly to procure riches, we would ia 
have given these bountics. Ané 0 
colonies, in point of wealth, have os 
in general, rather a drawback. a 
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parte has said, that he did not want 
tervitory, but ships, colonies, and com- 
rce 3 with the view, no ‘doubt ot 
cseshie wanavy. It is by the power- 
land respectable navy of Great Bri- 
tain that he 18 arrested in his ambi- 
tiows project of universal dominion, 
md that Great Brita, it is hoj ped, 
vill Continue mistress ob the 
say and prevent all the werld 
invading and subduing her. 
I now come to the great object I 
fin view. “Phis is the means by 
which Britain may get a supply of 
voung and skilrul seamen, 

In the tirst place, Bonaparte has, 
toa certain degrec, curtailed our com- 
meree, altho? many sources of ships 
ad seamen are lett to us in spiie of 
all he has ma, or can do; such as 

the trade to the Eact and West In- 
cies, and the new communication 
wi the Brazils end South America. 
‘Vaere ts also an inexhaustible fund of 
riches and employment in the greaier 
and lesser Seheeies all over the sea. 

Tt tnas been said, that in consequence 

of the non-Importation laws, a great 
many of the manufacturing servants 
ave been disc arded by their masters. 
I shou! id | i umbly be of opinion, that 
the Ne ‘vy-board should advertise, and 

et employ ment to these on board 
shi ips ot war. It is well known 
We have plenty of ships, but want men 
‘o man them, Now, such men, at 

t the Young, or far greater part of 

iv, would learn io be 
rand on b weil of ship, and could be 
tted in 10, 20, or even greater 
ow on board different vessels, to 
ry ist the seamen, ‘The older manu- 
iscarded, or those not so fit 
sen, could be emplo' ved at 
the cult*vation of the waste 

4» ™ aking roads, canals 3, and other 
Public works, or in she army. 

r Bn ntain should have a sufficiency of 
an’d, not only to mect 

fleet in battle, and guard 
but also to protect her co- 
abroad, the conv Ovs for the tra- 
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ding vessels, and the ships at the 
whale, cod, and other fisheries 5 as no 
doubt Bonaparie, and our otier ene- 
mies, will, by stealih, endeavour to an- 
oy us m all these quariers. 

But what | chietly had in view, 
was to observe, that itis believed the 
nauon in general, and Scotland, my 
native country, have always bad a su- 
perabundant population. conse- 
quence whereot, ihe Scots, in former 
ages, travelled much, and pushed their 
fortunes in foreign parts. “They were 
to be found in every country over the 
globe. Phere even existed a regiment 
of Scots soldiers in Holland, and some- 
thine simular to it, joined with Irish, 
in France. In Edinburgh, we see ma- 
ny of the youny bovs, sons ot the 
poor, as porters, chairmen, carmen or 
carters, and others, very ill clothed, 
ofien without shoes or stockings, m 
cold and wet weather, and, no doubt, 
very poorly fed; in consequence ot 
whic it is believed, many useful lives 
are lost, and of thnes who live, ve- 
ry many are brought up to idleness, 
pilfering, and every vice ; partly from 
their parenis, or those having charge 
of them, wanting means to provide, 

and fit them out in any way of em- 
ployment, and partly from their i ip no- 
rance } and we hear almost d: ails of 
hese young bovs taken up by the of- 
fc ers of justice, for petty thefts, aad 
even robberies. 

Now, if Parliament would establish 
and endow some marine hospitals, ( sup- 
pose one at Leith, the port of Edin- 
burch, another at Glasgow, and a 
third at Aberdeen,) such as the marine 
hospital in Bishopgate-Street, Lon- 
don, to take m bi hoys, or the 
healthy boys of all poor people willing 
to have them fitted out for the sea, it 
would be an act of great humanity, 
and also of great utility to the na- 
tien. Some of the superannuated mas- 
ters of the navy could be put in to su- 
perintend their education, and have 
masters under them to tench reac it, 
writing, and some arithmetic ; whe at 
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proper hours, could also give them 
some professional mstructions, such as 
rowiig a boat, steermg the helm, and 
handling the sails of a boat. ‘There 
mipur also be some decent elderly wo- 
men to see they were kept cleans— 
‘hey should also be taught to keep. 
their cioaths in order, and being also 
taughi to mend their stockings, and 
wash some of their cloaths, would be 
veiy useful to them as seamen. And, 
from this, as soon as stout enough, or 
fit to go,they might be put on board 
some of the excise or custom-house 
cuiters, or sloops ot war, where the 
commander would be directed to cause 
his oticers to pay attention to the 
boys, to keep them trom vice, and 
cause them be instructed in their bu- 
siness 3 and after some instruction, and 
experience, they might be distributed 
aio the larger ships of war,. And, if 
Witit Is proposed were found to an- 
swer, such hospitals might be kept at 
different places, all over Great Bni- 
tain and Ireland. 

‘This would be literally a nursery 
for seamen ; and Britain would every 
year be getting a fresh supply of young 
and healthy seamen, obedient to dis- 
cipline, and who being brought up to 
the sea from their infancy, would ex- 
cel other seamenj—would be fit for 
any duty, healthy, and never muti- 
nous, and from early education and 
hatit likely to continue so all the days 
of their life. It is true there are alrea- 
dy hospitals for boys all over the king- 
dom. In Edinburgh, particularly, there 
are three charity workhouses for the 
poor, in all which are a good many 
boys; there is also the Orphan Hos- 
pital, and two others, viz Watson’s 
aad Heriot’s, instituted solely for the 
bringing up of sons of decayed mer- 
chants and tradesmen. — Instructions 
might be given to the governors and 
managers, or teachers in these hospitals 
aud workhouses, to try if they inclined 
to go to sea. Froin the desire of sce- 
ing the world, and the prospect ot 
sailing, a great many young people 


out of choice would incline to and pre- 
ter the profession; and let such 4 
chose, be taken and educated accor 
dingly. 

The great objects to be always had 
In view are, Ist, ‘Io save the lives of 
many of the young 3 ‘Vo preven: 
those who do live from being brought 
up to sloth, tdleness, or vice 3 and Suiy, 
Vo turnish the navy of Britain, eithe: 
for the merchant service or for war, 
with a number ef skilful, expert sea 
men, brought up trom youth to clewi- 
liness, morality, and obcdience to com. 
mand. Capt. Cook, one of the best se- 
men it is belkeved who ever satled, was 
a labourer’s son, and his example and 
success may be set before the yvouthito 
follow. 

‘There has been considerable service 
done to the navy, it is allowed, by the 
naval tactics; but if the plan suyvest- 
ed is adopted, and brought into prac 
tice, it would still be of much greater 
service. Nor need there be any te at 
of depopulating the country 
generally observed, the more outils 
and employment are found, the more 
the population increases, especially 
when taken away young. 
need the expence be any reason to 
prevent it. A gentleman who wa 
treasurer to the Orphan Hospital a 
Edinburgh, and wrote an account © 
this, and some other of the poor hou- 
ses, little more than twenty years ag’ 
says the children were miaintained, anc 
clothed in the Orphan Hospital at 0) 
a-year cach, or rather less; sup 
that now they cost 7/. 10s..a year 
which is believed to be nearly enouges 
butif it was even a little more, for 1). 
there could be kept 12 boys, and for 
1000/. a-vear 130 boys; an inconsider 
able sun to government. There 
be constantly in training 3 good pf 
ply of young mariners, which in @ we 
years might prevent, in a great Mee 
sure, the expence and hardship of 
Tessiny. 
As houses for the marine pal 
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weh as the barracks for soldiers. In 
most cities bear the sea coast, there are 
mmon disks, or public property ; 
wid for so good a and to ease 
the ¢ vt ity of prosec uting and pu- 
‘sing the voung culprits, an nd io 
ihe Cc! of the poor 
reby relieving the public so far, it 
thought the aagisivates would at 
leat grant as muuch of such public 
scoperty es would room to build 
hospi or perhaps they might get 
necheap house to purchase and con- 
vert to such a purpose. 

As to money, there is no want of it 
when any partic voles object is wanted, 
sch ay a foundling hospital, money to 

Ra uusgate harbour, and 
; r pm blic works, which no 
doubt are ai very proper; but none 

«more so than what has been sug- 
siniail and indeed I will be beld to 

‘, hone are nearly so useful. 

We every day see our great and 
- men strug gelin ig for places, and to 
vstain the direction of the public mea- 

» purposely to have the disposal 

t placesofemolument. If they would 
their time and talents in fra- 
aud executing a plan such as is 
aggested, this would be real pa- 
usm; and if they ure in want of 
money or funds to proceed upon, let 


y 


Mave 


h 


ca 2bol ish many of the sinecure . 


places, and reirench the enormous sa- 
«nes and enoluments ainexed to o- 
hin reasanable bounds, such 
llers of the Exch requer, the places 
«out the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
bany others; and let them cake the 
honey so saved for these purposes.— 
This wi ould shew more regard for the 
good ot the country than’ struggling 
“out productiwns of orders and papers 
n : the East Indies, or even at Co- 
mhecen. As wé are in some degree 
Stu gel ling for existence, every econo- 
hucal plan ou: cht to be adopted, and 
even the crown lands might be taken 
and applied to so good a purpose, ra- 
of so little, or ao beneilil, 
“netlon as they now are. 
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The French, it is said, and most ot 


the nations on the coniinent, -\usirians, 
Prussians, and even Russians, have a- 
cademics for teaching and instructing 
soldicrs in the art miliary. lf we 
were to take a lesson from them im 
this, besides the mnulitary scheols at 
Woolwich tor engincers and artillery, 
we should have a imittary professor in 
every to teach the soldiers 
of the li 

And valine seems rather astonishing, 
we have not in Britain any schools, or 
classes in the universities, or protes- 
sorsthere, for teaching navigation, and 
more particularly the art of com hucte 
ing and fighting our ships of war, and 
our tleets : all that can be said is, the 
sooner they arc now got, the better. 
Ii is by our Heets that we have always 
been protecied, and raised to the chia- 
racter and respectability the nation 
and enjoys. Andit ts by a res- 
pectable fleet, skiltul and brave sea- 
men, that we shall preserve uns ho- 
nour and respect to posterity, who will 
blame us as a a pusillantmous, mercenary 
set of beings, if we neglect the hints 
here giver 

Betore concluding, I would suggest 
that the names of the voung seamen, 
broug it up id fitted out from the 
different hospitals, should be registered 
and kept in sccord. "Then in case of 
peace, which it ts to be hoped wil m 
time take Pp ice, and of the conse- 
service, they might, in case of 
new breaking out, be 4 
called to serve their king and 
country, and Le obliged cither to coine 
substitute in 


the 
war 


upon 


themselves, or furmsh a 
their pl -equally to serve. 

It will L perba aps be said, that these 
thines were ali known and thought of 
before. Jo this it may served, 
the author has never seen any thing 
yet pu ere on the subject. And 
he further b s le ve to add, he nei- 
ther pul ilishes fos the sake of money 
or the love of fame, but eotirely 
a view, in the first place, to the — 
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ty and humanity 


and presi rving many 
either from death, or a vicious and idle 


persous 


2%. 


* lite ; and, secondly, of making them of 
esset use to the nution, either in 
War or peace. 


Si quid novisti rectius istis 


Canuid Is 


rid ularly in SCOTLAND. 


hive ata riod, not omy of 
great r interest mn respect to 


the events which take place upen the 
political theatre, but more pleasingly 
Maleresting than any former epoch, 
from the r. pid and course with 
which we advance towards pe 
i agriculture, and those improvements 
Which are calculated to encour age ite 

The last 30 vears have indeed been 
ie the commencement of a new era to 
Bi | Scotland 3 and 2 person who left it 25 


= 


an 


steady 


rrectulon 


, ie years ago, will no doubt be very agree- 
un tg ably surprised at ihe prosperous and 
ite handsome appearance, both of the 


cept Glasgow, presented little better 
than meanness and decay. With all 
our partiality as Scotch: men, We Can- 
not help admitting, that those who re- 
member the state of filth, in the midst 
of which they passed their lives in the 
towns, can hasdly some eMmo- 
tat the recollections 
T he ese days are however past; and 
perl sreatest chang re which has 
in.so short a time, taken piece 
any pert of the earth, has been produ- 
ced in general over Scotland. 

Those who knew Edinburgh and 
Leith 30 years ago, can best contrast 
their appeal — and ‘coinforts at that 
period with the present splendid and 
imposing aspect af the C: vledonian ca- 
pital and its sea-port. The mind is al- 
most bewildered in trying to trace the 


country and tae town: he time 
: IS not remote, when the ot 
our moun and valley Ss was almost 
prevero. 13 and our cities, 1f we ex- 
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cuuses of such a chang re from the 
cess of me alness to the hetgh t of m: 

nificence 5 and when we survey th 
country, we are surprised 
the imy cnt its culiivaior 
ond the extent of the thriy 
tious which shelter 
ry 


ot 


direction, 
stied the kingdom 1 li) Slate 
shibits, his prejudices woul 
cetved little room for trump. 
would have been forced to wicihol 
his sarcasing. 

In proceeding northward ‘rom Fidin- 
burgh, Perth attracts 
tion, A few vears ago was an 
ly, inean place, wit ith nothing r to excite 
admiration, except the beauty of its 
tuation, and the grandevr of tts budge, 


. iy 1 
18 one of the 


ihe atten 


At present, 1t 


prett 
iowus in Euro] a dis all the 
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fascination of deli tecture, and all the 
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from a trifling village, has become a 
handsome town. Ever y other town in 
the north has both increased in size, 
and in cleanliness and beauty; and 


even Inverness Is fast: emerging 


its dusky hue into re sularity 
al 

splendour. [Tn every other par 

Scotland, similar advances have bees 


made; a ‘al Gla SO long super 
eminent in beauty, still, by new exer 
tions, maintains hes superiority. 

But those imiproven rents whi h are 
of mosi ne ortance to the art 
the new= roads and bridges, 
Ol ily facilitate the labours 0! 
ve ler, but must add, in a 
degree, to the com! fort of the 
Every thing w hich Parmer req! 
for the produce of his crop ’ and | eve 
step which he must take for the ‘7 
posal of it and of “ cattle, must : 
subject to the direct atluences of eas 
or difficult commun ‘cation: and 
richest country, without easy 2 
communication, must soon viel 
palm of fertility and value to distr 
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guvantages. “Travelling upon the old 
lines of any in the High lands, was 
and woe,’ and must have often 
suggested the idea, that the persons 
wou daid them out were actuated with 
a rooted hatred to the country. It is 
to conceive what other 


Cause, CXC ent the TOSSES PONOLANCe, 


them io follow 
ihe tops of the mountuins instead et 
and prefer 2 COn- 
cent, to the leve! 


have 
5 
> ent alia 


\ Wid eV LINCS ot read 


Want or biidves, over Ta pid 
Get ir@alus, aad COMMU ne at 10 
Ous and hort Oi 


SUIULE NECe sity wall induce Man 
to run the ask ot disappoiniment, 
when the reward of suc cess Is hot both 
important. 

(he Litdyves over the Spey and the 
whom have been finished for seme 
linie, y anid are both works of the great- 
et deauty and utihiy. The noble 
bridge at ‘Dunkel d is tar advanced to- 
wards com pletion 5 and, united with 


the superb scenery at that romantic 
ay thing ot ihe 
Midian Britain. Bridges are soon to 


e rivers to the 
. so thai, in a short 
he Wwnole rivers of the nogih 
¢ saia to present no obstacle to 
and, i in that view, to 
Misty] in the same manner that 
ds the Fourteenth imagined the 
mountains ito have been re- 
Nioved. "These improvements, and 
likewise carrying forward in 
wid and Ireland, are the more 
| “Ine to the lover of his coun- 
Hou the solicitude which our 
“Ogndours the F reach display in push- 
“6 Toward similar works in every 
their empire. In some res- 
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they Ceti ‘tainly SuIPass US in the 
Chess of their works ; such as, i 
ander of their public roads, 
the be autiful wharfs whieh 
any of their maritime and in- 
uy while in bridges and ca- 
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cy fall far below us, There are 
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very few cities in Vrance which ad- 
mit of decoration along the riy ers, oF 
the sea, whieh are not rendered ex- 
tremely Iterestiny by the nobleness 
of the architecture and the spacious- 
ness of the wharfs. Paris, Bourdeauy, 
Lyons, Pours, Marseilles, Orleans, and 
many others, are examples of this. At 
Orleans, where 1 resided some time, 
the fronts of ihe houses alone, along 
the Loire, were unitormly and beauti- 
fully constructed by the city, and dis- 
posed of with the ground, for the 
parchasers to add every other part ot 
the building. In tis country, this 
plan is totally neglected and nothing 
can execed ihe iIneanness, in point ot 
appearance, of most of our wharls.— 
Our roads are probably as convenient 


as those of France; but, in point of 


Spat Less and durab ality 
no bridges to boast Way com- 
pat ‘able to 4 hose belonging 1o London 
and We Su Wns The bridge of Pa- 
ris are not of such dimensions as to 
admit of wrandeur in the desizn.— 
‘Those of Orleans and ‘Vours are neat 5 
but nowise worthy of the admiration 
which hes been beswowed upen them. 
At Toulouse, 2 very plain bridge, of 
few arches and moderate dimensions, 
is decorated with a triumphal arch, 
and an inscription, describing it as the 
octavum miraculum wundi. Pont 
de Saint Esprit, over the Rhone, is a 
long, mcan- ‘ooking bridge. lt Bona- 
parte succeeds in est: blishing a stone 
bridge over the Garonne at Bour- 
ceaux, it will indeed be a noble and 
enkt monument of his reign. ‘The 
Romans have left an aqueduct in the 
south of France, over the river Gard, 
to which every other specimen of com- 
munication by arches in Europe must 
yield. I cannot convey any idea equal 
to the sensation with which this stu- 
pendous work inspired me j—rapture, 
wonder, thoughtfulness, and regret, 

were all united. The harmony and 
nobieness of its simplicity ; its proud 


defiance of the ravages of so many 
cen- 
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centuries; the empires which were 
brought to maiurity, and deciined in- 
to the mbecility of age 5 and all! the 
changes amidst the human race, since 
its ercction, poured at once upon my 
mind. The most venerable edifices of 
Gothic times have no power over the 
soul, to be compared to this. We are, 
by descent and by customs, so uniied 
with the authors of these, that the dis- 
tance of the period of their foundation 
appears triflme ; but works of empires 
long extinct, and only faintly known 
tn the page of history, lingering upon 
ithe tace of the earth, entire and ma- 
jesuc, have soniewhat of a preternatu- 
ral aspect. And 1 am not in the least 
surprised at the first effect which the 
ruins in Upper Egypt are said to have 
had upon the French army, who, as if 
inspired with ore soul, stood still, and 
clapped their hands in mute astonish- 
ment. 

But ifthe French and their neigh- 
bours do not surpass in the grandeur 
ut their bridges, the ingenuity of their 
inventions may well deserve an imita- 
tion, which I do not find we are rea- 
dy to fall mto. ‘The simplicity and 
utility of their iiving bridges (which 
conver, at once, many hundreds of 
persons and cattle across the largest 
itvers, and that by simply turning a 
helm, which makes the. vessel borrow 
an impulse trom the current, which 
acts m sending it across the stream, 
by means of a block running upon a 
cable, suspended from two large masts 
hxed on the opposite banks of the ri- 
ver, and to which block ~~ vessel is 
atlached by achain (or rope), are well 
worthy of admiration. ‘The brid ge of 
Rouen, which, though paved, rises 
and fal ils with the tide, is perhaps 
unique of its kind; and the different 
wooden bridges in Switzerland are 
wonderful master- “pieces of courplica- 
ted art, and of vast utility. 

The canal of Languedoc has re- 
cerved so much praise, that I am not 
surprised travellers, ex; pecting son 

sheuld be arrested by contempt, in. 


stead ot wonder. This is the Case 
every Circumstance where the mind js 
too much pre-occupied, and where the 
subject is to be admired in detail, aud 
not by the first coun dail, Consider. 
ing the period of its commence: nent, 
and some of the works belor ging 0 
il, this canal is a very noble work § 
and the bason of Saint Feviole, near 
Soreze, where I resided many months, 
and which supplies it with water, isa 
curiosity such as is seldom to be met 
with 5 and the visit to which is, ] 
find, mentioned by Marmonte! as a 
part ot his life well worth recording, 
But France must yield to Englend in 
the department of canals and bridge. 
Except the canal of Languedoc, and 
that which united the Seine to the 
Loire, there were none, ti] lately, of 
any consequence in France. At pre- 
sent we hear of several ; and they seem 
to be carried on with spirit. It would 
be diificult to give a descript tion of 
the canals in Engl: ind, thev are so nu- 
merous and well constructed. — In 
Flanders, I find by Frotssart, that c2 
nals were common so far back as the 
4th century ; but that is so flat 
country, that one level was all that 
was to rhe studied ; and thev ought ra 
ther to be ential large ditches th: 
canals. ‘The ynanificence of 
ment, in the present rely » has e ade 
Scotland the mistress of a cal 
larger dimensions than any other coun 
try can boast of. ‘The lary rest 
in Europe can only carry vessels of 
limited tennage; but the C: aledont: 
canal is calculated for frgates of Se 
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cuns. It is carried on with great “i 
wh en fh mish 


of 


gour and judgment 5 and, ' 
ed, wil! be a noble remem ybran i of ne 
excellent Sovereign. ‘Those ho hat 
an opportunity ot knowing r th : 
ments of the French nation during! are 
hottest period of the revels he 
best able to appreciate how 2 a 
grati ‘tude of a people is to be ~er 
by works which have the “T 
the human race as their basis, anc 
little all the works of ainbition 2 
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pable of conciliating the affection of 
the present age, or of posterity. ‘The 
civi: of Henry 4th, and of 
Lewis Lith, often stopped the rage of 
and extorted imvo- 
applause; while their fortifi- 
cons and more dazzling operations 
cuned tor them the accusation 
ut oppression, and the charge (perhaps 
fale) of preferring their own teelings 
to those of their people. 
J ain vour consiant reader, 
S 
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SEVERUS, 


ScoTrisH REVIEW, 

Ltymologieal Dictionary of the Scct- 
tish Langnay lustrating the 
words in their different significa- 
tions, by Exam ples from Ancient 

and Modern Writers 3 shewing their 

ailinity to those of other Languages, 
and especially the Northern; ex- 
planing many terms, which, tho’ 
now obsolete in England, were tor- 
merly common to both countries ; 
and elucidating National 
Customs, and Institutions, in their 
analogy to those of other Nations. 
Tow is prefixed, a Dissertation 
on the Origin of the Scottish Lan- 
By John Jameson, F.R.S.E. 
and FLAWS, 2 vols. 4to. 45. 


HIS appears to us a very merito- 

Tous attempt to preserve and 
ta standard of our national Jan- 
Rvcse, the use of which is now so ra- 


ere 


The writings of Burns 
have recently enabled it 
abies rom that contempt with 
circumstances had co- 
claim ‘ i i tact, it possesses many 
preservation. It does net 
‘ppear to us, after making eve- 
ance tor the unfortunate asso- 
Scotsman, who aims 
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correspondence of iis sounds with the 
ideas attached to them, we know no 
language, except the Greek, which 
can be preterred, or even compared to 
it. And this certainly must be consi- 
dered as an excellence of the very first 
pong We shall instance, out of ma- 

NY, canty (gay,) dour (obstinate, ) cosie 
ing tool,) Gus! (loud anger,) slacken 
(to quench thirst,) s..-4 (to shut,) eerie 
(superstitiously apprehensive.) The 
list might easily 

Nay, so strong does this tendency 

appear to be, that even words, bor- 
rowed from oiher languages, are so 
moditied as to acquire this quality.— 
Thus the French fircheux, troublesome, 
is changed into /ashous, which has 
been remarked as uncommofily expies- 
sive. Grenadier, too, in a Scorch 
mouth becomes grandauicry a word 
certainly more expressive of bulk-and 
dignity. 

‘This combination of qualities, of 
want of dignity, and power ot expres- 
sion, appears to arise very naturally 
from the peculiar circumstances in 
which this dialect has long been pla- 
ced. Since the transference of the seat 
of empire tu England, the langusge 
of the latter country became the court 
language, and the object of imitation 
to all who were ambitious of fasiion- 
able distinction. ‘To such persons, the 
first object was to shun every vestige 
of their Scotch dialect. and their suc- 
cess here formed the chief outward 
criterion of their rank and fortune.— 
In short, fora long time past, no dis- 
grace has by a Scotsman been con isi 
dered as equal to that of speakiny his 
mother tongue. This language, theres 
fore, has been daily losing ground ; 
from the higher ranks it is now pret- 
ty com; vletely dislodged, and its use 
is daily ‘diminishing among the mid- 
dling ‘classes. It has been thus left 
chiefly in the hands ef the lower of- 
ders, of those who use langnage mere- 
lv to exoress. their ideas, and are Uttle 
ambitions ef any thing ftarthes. In 
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the gay circles of a court, where vani- 
ty is the ruling passion, speech is used 
less tor the convevance of ideas, than 
for the purpose of giving a favourable 
impression of the speaker. Men are 
Pe therefore led to refine, to polish, to 
| study elegance alone, and to regard 
a expression as a very secondary object. 
But where the only aim is to impress 
forcibly on the hearer the ideas of the 
speaker, elegance and dignity, indeed, 
not being aimed at, are not attained ; 
. but we have instead, a language, in a 
high degree, natural and forcible. — 
Such appear to us to be the present 
character of our native language, and 
the chief source whence that character 
arises. 

| As a preliminary to the Dictionary, 
Dr Jameson has given a dissertation 
j on the origin of the Scottish language, 
which involves also enquiries into its 
early history and inhabitants. Its ba- 
sis, like that of the English, is ‘Teuto- 
nic, with a strong mixture of Gaelic 


pe 


and French. The question then is, 
3 whether the first ingredient has been 
‘ derived from intercourse with Eng- 


land, or has been directly imported 
from Germany, by early migrations 
ot its rude inhabitants? Our author 
decidedly adopts the latter opinion, 
and contends that the Picts were a 
Teutonic race, who invaded Scotland 
about the same time that England was 
over-run by the Anglo Saxons. By 
these he conceives the whole of the 
low country to have been conquered 
and colonized, while the Gaelic na- 
tives, like their Welsh neighbours, 
took retuge in the mountainous and 
more inaccessible districts. He urges, 
that there was litile likelihood of the 
Scots borrowing the language of a fo- 
reign nation, whom they regarded 
with a rooted enmity. Nor does he 
conceive it likely that they should 
borrow the language of those Eng- 
lish refugees, who were driven into 
their country by the Norman con- 
quest. Such a class of men would, it 


are 
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is probable, be more the objects of 
contempt than of imitation. 

_ We are rather surprised that ou: 
author should take no notice of the 
strong intusion, both of Frei.ch words 
and idioms, whieh prevails in our jes. 
guage, and many of which could yo: 
be derived from that of our sister coun. 
try. It appears very evidently to have 
arisen from the intimate connection 
which was long cemented between the 
two nations, by their common enmity 
to England, and by the frequent in. 
troduciion of French auxiliaries, which 
took place in consequence of that al- 
liance. 

The following specimens may ena- 
ble our readers to form an idea of the 
manner in which Dr Jameson has con. 
ducted this elaborate work : 


Boonies, p!. Ghosts, hobgobimns, A. 
berd. 

* By this time it wis growing mark, 
and about the time of night that the 
doodies begin to gang.” Journal from 
London, p. 6. . 

It might be deduced from A. S. (Ang- 
lo-Saxon) doda, Su. G. (Suio Goihc) 
bod, bud, Bely. boode, a messenger, from 
bodian, to declare, to denounce 5 spec: 


and BE. bode, being used to denote a 
omen. But it seems to be rather om. 
nally the same with C. B. (Cambro li. 
tannic) bugndhai, hobgoblins Lhuvd. 
It confirms the latter etymon, (- 
Gael. Bodach is used 1a the same sen’ 
It seems properly to denote a sor 
family spectre. 
Every great family had 
times its dwmon, or genius, 
culiar attributes. “Thus the family 
Rothiemurchus had the 
or ghost of the Ill, Kinchavdine 
spectre of the bloody hand. artinies 
house was haunted by 
and ‘Tulloch Gorm’s by 3447 
or the girl with the hairy leit 


T> Cosk. 


Then meekly said the lady free 

To Sir Egeir, Now, how d vves 

I rede you be of counsel cicans 

Ye will not cose, Sir, as 1 weed { 
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Tthink your love be in no weir 5 
Theretore 1 rede you make good cheer, 


The meaning is uncertain. Shall we 
suppose the term in this applications 
allied to ‘l'eut. coosen, to flatter? Or is 
it used as before; viz. ** you will not 
change your mind ¢” 

FasrryNGis-Ewyn, Fastronevin, 
The evening preceding the first day ot 
the fast of Lent. Fasterzs-een, (Scottish) 
Fastens een, (North of England, and 
Border.) ‘This, in England, is called 
Shrove Tuesday, because then the peo- 
pt, in times ot popery, used to apply 
tu the priests to shrive them, or hear 
their Contessions, before entering on the 
hast, 


And on the Fustryngis-ewyn rycht, 
Inthe beginning of the nycht, 
To the castle thai tuk their way. 

Bur bour, 373. M.S. 


“Tt behuifit them to banquet hir 
agane 5 and so did banquetting continew 
tl Fastronewin, and alter. Knox's 
Hist, 440. 

The Scorch designation is much older 
than the English. Lor Shrove ‘luesday 
Not to be found in Anglo-Saxon, Nor 
does it appear that there 1s any particu- 
nawe tor this day in that language. 
Augio-Saxon faesten signilies a fast in 
geveral, But allied to our werd, as 
denoting Shrove ‘Tuesday, we find Ger- 
man, Fastnacht, Fastelabend, Su. G. Fas- 
teagen, Dan, Fustedaun, Belg. Vasten- 
‘ond; abend, agen, aun and avon, all 
enitying evening, as nacht is night. 

Our ianguage retains not only Fas- 
as eeny but Yule-een and Hallow. 
‘cn. They were thus designed, because 
began and ended with the 
the porthern nations, even in 
tation acitus, began their compu- 
ile of the day in this manner. Apud 
“9S Nox diem ducerit. De Mor. Germ, 
indeed was the original mode,— 
and the morning were 
the eg We have a remnant of 
‘h ene customs in the Eng- 
seemight and fortarsht, instead 

tourteen days. 
ae custom of cock-fight- 
tn a mitted in some schools on 

is a relic of the popish 
acchanalian revels, which 

nie stomsry to celebrate at this 
Preparation for the fast. 


ae, 


New Werks published in Edinburgh. 


sk E Siller Gun, a Poem; with 
Notes, &c. By John Mayne. 
12mo. 

The Poor Man’s Sabbath; with 
other Poems. By John Struthers. 
Third edition. Small Svo. 5s. 


Seottish Literary Intelligence. 
George Stewart M‘Kenzie ot 

Coul, Bart. has in the press, “ A 
Treatise on the Anatomy, Diseases, 
and Management of the Sheep, with 
an Appendix, containing Documents, 
exhibiting the value oF the Merino 
breed, and their progress in Scotland.” 

‘Treatisesin Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics, by the late Professor John 
Robison, L.L.D. will speedily be 
published *. 

In October, Mr Watt of Paisley 
will publish a work on Diabetes, con- 
sisting chiefly of cases, accompanied 
with Observations, on the origin, na- 
ture, and treatment of that disease. — 
‘The practice adopted is new, and 
nearly the reverse of that which has 
been so generally followed of late 
years. Several cases are subjoined of 
diseases nearly allied to Dhabetes, 
where a sinilar treatment has been 
successful. 

Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing by subscription, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, the Posthumous Works 
of the late Rev. John Skinner, Epis- 
copal clergyman in Longside, Aber- 
deenshire ; to which will be prefixed, 
a Biographical Memoir of the learned 
and venerable author. 


Literary Intelligence, and 
FoREIGN. 
1 ve public will observe with satis- 


faction, that Parliament has voted 
3.0001. 


Erratum in last Literary Intell. 
gence. For Works of the late Lord So- 
mers, read Zracts. 
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to the Bo. rd Agriculture, to 
enable it with grcater rapidity to com. 
plete tlie Surveys ot the Kingdom. As 
soon as the whole of the County Reports 
have Leen printed, it is intended to pub- 
lish an Analysis of the whole, to lay ve- 
fore his Majesty, and both Houses of 
Parliament, a work which, for usctul 
and authenric information relative. to 
the actual state of the empire, is likely 
to prove never to have had its equal in 
anv country. 

A school has been opened at Cam. 
bridge by one of the young men trained 
by Joseph Lancaster, ta spread his new 
system of education, under royal patro- 
nace, Above aso children have been 
adim'tted, and are already in high order, 
The school at Cambridge, we are hap- 
Py to state, has the approbation, sanc- 
tion, and support of the whole Univer. 
sity, as the subscription lists clearly 
shew. Ihe committee consists of a 
number of the most intelligent and res- 
pectable persons in that seat of learning, 
The school is about to be extended to 
fifty additional children, One of Joseph 
Lancaster's young men has opened a 
school for 300 boys, under the patron- 
age of many of the most benevolent ci- 
tiz-ns of Bristol. It was proposed to 
him not to take so many tn at once, but 
to adout them in divisions. His reply 
was, * No, it is ouly one trouble ;” and 
he has brought them ito the most -om- 
plete order, without rod or cane in the 
school, Jt is intended to extend the 
school toa thousand children. A report 
af the committce of the Canterbury 
Roval Laneastrian Free School, beid in 
the Archbishop's palace, Canterbury, re- 
presents, that within the last six months 
321 children had been admitted. Above 
too did not know a letter, but have 
learnt to vead since their. admi-siva; a- 
bove aso have been taught to write ; 
ard rzo made considerable progress in 
arithmetic. It passes many encomiums 
on the master, whose instructions in the 
plains were received at one of Lancas- 
ter’s schoals, and the school itse}f orga- 
mized by one of his boys. Lhe seme 
boy has argamzed the school near Wind- 
sor, which the royal family visited some 
ago, 

Dr Reid, author of the Reports of 
Diseases in the monthly Magazine, in- 
tendsto collect those which appea- 
red, into a smail volume, to be published 
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early in the winter, printed uniform!y 
with his ‘Tieatise on Consumption, 

Mr Wilkins, jun, M.A. F.A.S, author 
of the Antiquities of Magna Gra Cia, has 
annousced a translation of the Civ! Ar. 
chitecture of Vitruvius, comprising thos: 
books of the author which relate to the 


_public and private edifices of the op. 


cients, illustrated by mumerous encra- 
Vings, exhibiting a parallel or ancient 
architecture, with an m'roduction, con. 
taining the history of the rise, progress, 
and decline of architecture amongst the 
Geeeks. 

The Rev. J. S. Clarke proposes to 
publish a work, entitled Naval Ree. rds 
of the late and present Wars, consisting 
of a series of engravings fiom orginal 
designs, by Mir N. Pocock, niustraive 
of our principal engagements at sea, 
since the commencement of the warm 
1793, accompanied with historical ac 
counts, The engravings will be executed 
by Fittler, Landseer, aud other emineut 
artists. 

The second volume of Biegraphical 
Memoirs of the late Rev. Dr Joseph 
Warton, by the Rev. John Wool, with 
a selection trom his poetical works, and 
literary correspondence between em- 
nent persons, left by him for publication, 
will shortly make its appearance. 

The Lite or Romney, by Mr Havley, 
is nearly finished, This is expected to 
be an interesting work, that will tend 
to make that eminent painter more unl 
versally known :—he to whom Hay'ey 
has paid so classical a tribute at ame 
tion, 

The Rev. Dr Edward Clarkes © 
Cambridge, has in the press au accel” 
of his ‘Travels throuch Russia, the 
ritories of the Don Cossacks, 
‘Lartary, the Crimea, &c.inone 
quarto, with numerous engraving® 

Mr Laurence Dundas Compre! 
preparing for the press an og 
Kingdom of Nypal, in the Fast 


reputed 
from a memoir of the embassy cep! 
Cornwall 


tten ore 


gtually by Col. Kirkpatrick, the 
envoy on that occesi0n, 
country singularly interesting, 
from the beauty of its scenery, 
common salubrity of its climate, ee 
riety and value of its physical P if 
tions, the character and eet 
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rn! poopie, ane of ats go. perplexing diliculties, appears to evince 

yeamen!; out also fem its contiguity its utility and importance as a principle 
thor Bac sh in Bengal, and in biblicel enquiries, 
» has more particwiarly fromthe cicumstance Mr Accum has iw the press a System 
Ar. of ts be g at present a blank in ot Mincralogy and Sdimera 
hose mays of Asta. ‘The woik will appease Mistiy, with Application: to tue Arts, 
the in the course Of spring, im one VO-  Phis work wail be tormed chietly atter 
lume cowal and ral quarte, Hlauv and Brougniart, and wii form 
will be silustrated With a map and en- octave volumes. 
cient gravings. M, Leschecnault de Latour, who lately 
Con. Ag Antidote to the Pueticai works of retusacd from Voyage to the islands of 
TRSS, thefae Chomas Linde, bemg an Java, Madura, Bau, S&c. has brought 
t the exposure of The sophistiy and peaglarisin” bome extensive collections of subjects 

ofthat publication, is im the press. beouging to the three kingdoms of 
ty Phe fist partof achronoloygical series nature; also an assortment of arms 
Cords of “2 most valuable, scarce, and talihb- tised by the natives, various specimens 
sting fll Pranslationsin Poetry and ot the arts of those Countries, manu- 
eyirum the Greek pocts and prose scripis, medals and coims. An account 
rallye anos, sath selected and new notes, of bis Travels will speedily be pub- 
Stay corrections, prefaces, lives, maps, and lished, 
var in irom autiques, will soou mehe its Academy of Sciences, Inscrip- 
il ace apocarance in tuval octave, and printed tions and Belles Lettres of Toulouse, 
cuted mcouble columns, “Phe first part con- has recently been re-estabushed by a 
tens Hesicd’s works; by tho Rev. Fran-  deeree of government, with nearly the 

os Lee. A new transiatton ot the same reguiations as iormerly. 
phical whoie of Pindar’s Odes wail be the se- M. Moreau de la Sarthe has lately 
voseph cong Work of this series. published at Paris, in eight volumes oc- 
with A pew ceiticn of the Greek text of tave, a new edition of Lavater’s Physi- 
s, and Herodo us, carefully corrected trom the ognomy with notes and additions, ana- 
emi- ecition ot Wesseling and Retz, is now tomical, physiological and medical, 
sation, poatiog atthe University press, Oxtord, Mr S. Dewitt, surveyor-general ot 

and provabiv will appear early iu Octo- the state of New York, has lately dis- 
ayiey, ernevt. This will be speedily follow- covered that the magnetic needle is ra- 
ted to by Port? Lexicon Jonicum, a work  pidly changing in a direction contrary 
| tend “ch has long been extremely searce to that in which it has hitherto moved. 
tXpeosive, dc as inteuded to be The Connecticut Academy of Arts 
Tay sey printed u lormly with the Herodotus, and Screncesis engaged in procuring a 
arice: ad ty be adapted to the various editions complete statistical account of that state. 

of that author, Some progress bas been made in the col- Bia 
Key o Mr Jones has in the press a work, in” lection ot materials. A specimen of this 
ccount Volume octavo, illustrative of the work, comprehending a Statistical Ac- 
he hur In performance, he count of Newhaven, trom materials col- 
Kaban endeavours to connect the language of iccted by the members belonging to ye 
brist on eVely occasion, with the that town, 1s preparing for the press, and { 
Cumstances peculiar to situation; and 1s expected to appear im the course ot | 
bells tu a brictand perspicuous next spring. ‘Ihe academy have a small | 
of the Monher propriety and weaning. Oc- collection of papers on other subjects, | 
In Castona! Notes contain critical and phi- which wall probably be published during 
epuree SOphical remarks, which are intended the present year, 
pool forthe but the text is adapted The Rev. De Dwight, president of 
to those who read only tor religiousim- Yale College, is preparing ivr the press, ee 
en Pevement. He bas avoided noticing Observations ow a series ot Journies | 
Britis the pecuharines of modern sects, and through the states of New Holland and pubs a . + 
al has endeavoured to furnish matter in New York, intended to allustrate the 
ot “hich all are interested, without contro- topography, agriculture, commerce, go- 
the um the tenets of any party. The vernment, literature, manners, morals, 
the “octrine of the association of ideas is of- and religion of those countries. AE 
he in this publication ; and the A Theological Library has lately been 
with which it solves the most established in Boston, of the 
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cipal objects of this institution ts to col. 
lect critical, controversial, and scarce 
publications in divinity, many of which 
are difficult to be found, and too expen. 
sive for an individual te possess. By 
the subscriptions of proprietors and se- 
veral donations, a considerable and very 


valuable collection of books is already 


made. 


Another theological library, on a still 
larger scale, is also collecting at Philip’s 
Academy, at Andover, for the accom. 
modation of the theological sesinary 
fately established, and attached to that 
respectable literary institution. 

Proposals have been issued for print- 
ing at the university press at Cam- 
bridge, Massachussets, Griesbach’s edi- 


Poetry, 


tion of the Greek Testament, with g 
selection of the most important Various 
reauings. = edition trom which the 
American is to be exactly copied, was 
published at Levpsic in and by ity 
size is intended tor somnion use, 

Mr Dobson, of Philadelphia, has ar. 
nounced his intention of publishing by 
subscription, a new ‘lranstation of the 
Sacred Scriptures ;—the Old Testament 
froin the Greek of the Septuag nt, and 
the New from the most correct Greek 
text, with occasional notes; bv Charles 
Thomson, Esq. late Secretary to the 
Congress of the United States. It will 
be comprised in two large quartu vo- 
lumes, and the subscription for one copy 
is fixed at ten dollars, 


pPoctry. 


VERSES, 
Written on visiting Cullcden Muir. 


YULLODEN! on thy scathed brow 
Spring no wild flowers or verdure fair, 
Thou feel’st not summer's genial glow, 
More than the freezing wintry air. 


For, once thou drank the hero's blood, 
And war’s unhallowed footst. ps bore ; 
The dceds unholy, Nature view'd, 
Then fled,—and curst thee evermere 


See, from the Beauly’s wiid- wood glens 
How proudly Lovat’s bonners soar ! 
Tlow fierce the pluided island clans 
Kush onward with the broad claymore! 


The groans of death the bag-; pes tone, 
"Vheir dear, tho’ ex:l’d irince in view— 
Inflame the.r souls—Sure man alone 
Can ne'er such cnergies subdue. 


The day is lost! alas, Lochiel! 
Thebraided plume's torn from thy brow, 
What must thy haughty spirit ieel, 
To skulk for shelter like the roe! 


While wild-birds chaunt from Lochy’s 
bowers, 
Ac April eve their loves and jovs, 
The Lord of Lochy's loftiest towers 
‘To toreign lands an exile flies. 


Hiis own blue hills were long in view 
While o'er the deep his galley bore, 

And olt he look'd, and cried Adieu! 
I'll never see Lochaber more 


loyal valour's sufferings, turn, 
Which pray€rs or tears can ne’cr redeem 


Her absent love, see Beaut ymourn, 
Where birches weep o'er Garry stream. 


Expression lighted Mary's face, 
Her cheek—the rose’s richest hue, 
Her melting form—more perfect grace, 
‘Then Grecian artist ever drew. 


Fair maiden! wipe the tearful eye, 
Nor early joys in vain deplore, 
That thrill’d thy heart with extacy 
By the green woods of Aviemore. 
Fast by his King, thy lover fell . 
Where hottest rag’d the mortal strife, 
To you he breath'd a sad farewell, 
When death had dried the springs of lle 


Land of provd honours! legends ssy, 
* Where Fingal fought and Ossian sung; 
Mourn dark Culluden’s fated day 
That from thy grasp the laure! wrung. 


Ye chiefs, who wreaths profusely tof 
From glory's tree in other time, 
To use the arms—the garb ye wore 

Is now by law denoune’d a crime. 


Where once ye ru!'d and roam’d at Wis 
Free as your own dark mountain game, 
Your sons are slaves, and vever feel 


A louging for their fathers’ fame! 


Shades of the mighty and the brave! 
Who faithful to your monarch fell: 
No trophies mark your common grave 
Nor dirges to your memory swell) 


But generous hearts will weep your fates 
As rolls along the ude of time, 

And Bards unborn will renovate 
Your fading fame in lottiest 
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VERSES 


ow the apparent inattention to 
Suiscription for completing Lord 
monumenb or the Calton-hill, 


0 SCOTLA, ever prone to deck 
The martial brows with blooming 
wreaths, 
And, when thy heroes swell the wreck, 
‘Lo sigh in strain that ardour breathes. 


Atreud my lay—attend and wake 
Ancw those tears which late you shed, 
So copiouseefor thy sister's sake 

When sunk amid the glorious dead 


hier fav’rite son, thy darling too, 
Jor now Britannia rules the isle, 
And once where Ruin stalk’d in view, 
And tir'd the breast with love of -poil, 


Mads Peace maintain her gentle sway, 
And tel the wild waves as they roar,-— 
cach echoing cliff in robes of gray, 

“ luternal discord is nv more.” 


Long strangers to the factious spear, 
ftiends join with friends the eager band, 
hat Union's banners high to rear, 


While Freedom cheers the happy land. 4 


Sut roused to war, see dauntless swords 
Victorious glitter on the plain, 

And brothers, ocean’s only lords, 
ecurely triumph on the main. 


‘lis country gave the dear command, 
th sage-lhhe mien her Nelson rose, 
And greeting fond his daring band 
bid hurl her venge: 

ver wengeance on her foes. 


flew :—twas done! strew'd o'er the 
art 
crowding squadrons vanquish’d lay ! 
“i O, my soul ! prepare to weep, 
oF direst woes obscure the day. 


He bled fell! "twas Nelson fell 
mingled'with the mournful blust :— 
A bation struck his funeral knell, 

Aud sorrow'd as its guardian pass‘d. 


Ip ‘ 
Im ‘le monume 1 
eer structure humbly towers, 
the memory of che Great, 
0 ages fur remote from ours. 


O Scotia shall thy sons with-held, 
£evourows aid from the design ? 
‘Kk’ bare that mame, they held of old, 


Cause its wonted lustre shine. 
Cainbus gh, 2 
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Tue EXILE ory BENMORE. 


HE distant heath-fires gleam redder 

and brighter, 

The sun lifts his locks from the mountain 
so hoar, 

As sad on the shell-bordered ocean I wan- 
der, , 

To wet my loose locks with a tear for Ben- 
more. 

‘Yhough here the ripe grapes swirl thick 
through the woodland, 

And the breeze sprinkles balm on the 
flower-cover'd shore, 

I tread on their bloom-drooping heads 
when the morning 

Lifts his thin misty robes from my native 
Benmore. 


Roll light, ye foam-breezes, by the dark 
heath of Uist, 

Where young Flora sits with her white 
bosom bare, 

Nor rudely dark on it while fondly she clas- 
peth 

The tear-hanging lock of her lov'd Prince's 
hair. 

Whar dark cloud is yon rising edged with 
fire, 

Hark, dying groans rise midst the ocean's 
wild ro iT, 

O see ’tis the infant—the maiden—the mua- 
tron, 

All driven out to die on their native Ben- 
more. 


The Orphan child weeps by the flame- 
bursting cottage, 

And prints its light footsteps on circles of 
gore > 

It tilts the blood locks of the brawn cheeked 
peasant, 

And screams o’er his wounds to thine e- 
choes, Benmore, - 

‘The old peasant over his rusted sword 
leanings 

His vaised hand wildly his hoar tresses tore. 

Hle fails—with his heart's blood the bayonet 
is recking, 

this gray locks are spread on the winds of 
Benmore. 


What fair form is yon sitting sad by the 
green lake, 

Her wet cheeks, her dark hair sghs hea- 
vily 

"Lis my Peggy, her breast heaves, her 
white arms she tosses, 

An’ weeps for thine exile, blue- sided Ben- 
more. 

What dim form is you the gray mist clouds 
louring 

That seems o'er the corse-strewn plains 
to deplore, 
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thine, Bulmarino, thou wartyr of free. Tune.—- Flowers of Caleconia 


Thou bends thy pale eves o’er the native thay smues the opening spring, 
And flowers in gay protusion spring: 
O where are the patriots Lochil and ‘yo ¢ hill 
? ps iO lo deck ich hiil and verd Mt sd 
Strathallan, Yet what’s the rose or tulip fair, 
foams @ Who hew'd paths to fame with the high- Whose fragrant odours Gil the air 

land claymore, Shall they in Yeapty ere Compare, 
Ay Unconquer'd they burst through bright) With Anna, fairest Hower on Pweed: 

ranks at Culloden, lice cheeks the 

} hear their shrick VF cheers tie biusning ro-e excel, 

hear their ghosts shrick Of song shuli charm sweet Phi 

And grazing flocks from music 

voice 1s failing, He > shall 
f hi song sNall soothe een sorrow's 

Her presence yoy to oll impart, 

; Her smules shail captivate erch heart: 
4 ; y op y P Sweet Anua, fairest flower on ‘I weed. 

Jiven there will weep for my native Ben- Flow on, sweet ed, still smoothly flow, 
} Your vernal breezes gently blew, 
Gay Flora, all thy charms bestow 

4 Ranke of the Nith, adorn each hill, each dale, and mead; 
Augyst 6. 1808. Sweet Warbler, harmonise the grove, 

Pair nature, allthy charms improve, 

4 And wake her tender sou! to lov e, 


ror a Supper. 


;ENIUS ruddy rural Health, 
for the wame o° gouty wealth 


Sweet Anna, fairest flower on Tweed.-- 


A Tribute to the cenius of Rosrxt Beans 


] Ne’er mark'd insipid worthiess tea, By a young lady at the age of sisteen 
: Nor keukit fat snail fricassee ; A S in the lone, sequester’d grove, 
BF Nor toss'd a feckless mushroom fry, The woodlark on the bending spray, 
Nor beuk up haddocks = Attunes to liberty and love, 
Nor stimulating broo’ prepar’d, The sportive lay, 
‘To synd the hause o* pamiper’d laird, ‘ 
Twas thus, in monntain scenes retu 
An’ mak’ his honour fa’ on like 
§ NA! *S Cadsatey 
j A greedy lean Lochmaben tyke ; ld fir'd 
4 2 Hut steady to thy deatest ain, 
Uhe plenishing poortith’s wame) 
On Vulcan’s hearth thy shins thoubirsles, In poverty, his gen’rous heart 
im Whan i the bleeze the sheep-head birslee, W th freedom, and with fancy g.0W 
a Blessing its black, but comely mou’, And native strains, untaught by art, 
‘Lull scowderdoup sings aff the woo’; Spontaneous flow 
4 ; Or when our auld gudewife has gat Oh, Burns! to ev'ry feeling brevst, 
A haggis the muckie pat, To ev'ry gentle mind, sincere; 
he Thou sits Wr blythly blinkin’ ee By love and tender pity blest, _ 
aAstriddle on the rannaitree, ‘Phy song is dear. 
iiliuncle Jonn, wud to be at it, Sweet hard! "twas thine to soar on high, 
Lifts up his cen ate iC With inspiration, and rh mose! 
Oye reverently stramwke his chin, 
An’ sticks his faithtow gully in, Compassion 
Biddin'’ the bashfu' ro be Ulare; Po raise the smile 
‘Lo thee, great keuk kintra’ fare, Phe patriot’s many 
We owe this wale Wame-ware Or wake the tear oi lyre: 
An’ grant that we cy doe grace 
t Vo took a haygpis the face, Sweet bard! for thee the muses 
Wi hearts whone'er we dine, in melumg lays they srg thy 
ain 2° the prases shall be cline. Aud twine, to deck thy sacred 
The wreath © 
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YOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, Alarch VW. 
HE rejection of the orders in Council 
intl was moved, on the ground of its 
being a violation of a standing order of the 
owe. ‘The motion was neeatived by a 
niajority of 129 to 59. 
Thursday, March V7. 

A petition was received from Liverpool 
against the orders im Couneil, A motion 
that the petitioners be heard by counsel, 
was, after along discussion, negatived with- 
wil a daVision. 

Friday, ALarch 18. 
MUTINY ACT. 

The House went inte a Committee upon 
the mutiny bill. 

lord Hawkesbury observed, that the on- 
ly material alteration in this bill) since the 
last year, Was the introduction of a clause 
giving the recrmit option, whether he 
should enlist for the space of seven years, 
or for an indefinite period. 

The Duke of Gloucester odjected to this 
Cause, He denied the assertion, that the 
measure of limited service was condemn- 
ed by milit ry mens he had consulted se- 
ver atthe most experienced oflicerts upon 
thet head, who gave it as their decided o- 
piaion, that enlistment for a limited pe- 
riod was the best mode of supplying the 
army with recruits. 
condemned the measure 
service altogether. But it was 
_ that better men were acquired by li- 
service—=Whas did they mean By 
men Patter or thinner, taller or 
ter? No. What then? Men who were 


More 
ote cotrect in their moral principles and 
s—but were such men more fit for 


army 


Certainly not, He deprecated 
sentimental and puritanical reveries 
had been indulged in with regard 
UMproving the quality of the soldier. 
‘he materials of which co ! , 
ion 4s of which good soldiers were 
Kier ned, were truly described by Serieant 
hired N the play; “ if any ‘prentices have 
Masters, any children have unduti- 
a 
ae rents, if any servants have too little 
“5°, Or any hushand ic e, | 
any too much wate, jet 
if] ene 
to me.’—The men that had 

Tien of. the British armies were 
hearts and habits; dissipated 
sa ess indeed, but men of spirit 
“Bes tovers of bold enterprize. 

‘it l- 


These were the materials of which an army 
must be composed; give him such men, 
though not of the better description, they 
were the fittest for soldiers; keep the bet- 
ter at home. Upon these grounds, he must 
now vote for the ciause as it stood. 

The Dube of Gloucester expressed his 
concern, that it should be said by a Noble 
Viscount, that the men most suited to the 
painful but honourable duties of a military 
life, were the dissipated and the thought- 
less. According to his conception of the 
subject, according to his experience of the 
character of the soldier, that man was most 
paciont under sulfering in the service of his 
country, who held most sacred the personal 
and social duties, and he was most ready to 
resien his life in the field of battle, who 
knew that, without fortitude, all that he 
estimated most hie lily must be surrendered. 

The amendment was then negatived 
without a division, and the other clauses of 
the bill read and agreed to. 

‘The bill was passed next day, after a 
short discussion, without a division. 


Monday's Mareh 4 


Tord Fretire presented a petition from 
hn Dellenden Kerr, Esq. against the 
claims of Sir James Innes Kerr, Bart. &c. 
to che Roxburgh peerage, which was or- 
dered to be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges before whom the said peerage 
cause is pending. 

The Lord Ch.incellor presented a bill for 
the better regulating the administration of 
justice in Scotland, the transmission of ap- 
peals, &e. which was read a first time. Blis 
Lordship accompanied the bill with no de- 
scription whatever of its outline, but sim- 
ply moved that it be read a first time and 
printed ; and he said, when the copies were 
on the table, he should submit a propost- 
tion on it to their d.ordships..-Vhis bill 
very little differs from the bill presented 
by Lord Eldon last session. 

“Lord Bathurst moved the second reading 
of the orders in Council bill. 

Lord Erskine opposed the bill, as being 
founded in a measure of which neither the 
legality, justice, or necessity, had been pro- 
ved. 
Lord Selkirk censured the orders in@oup. 
cil, as being almost nugatory with repdrd 
to the enemy, and harrassing and irritatit(: 
with respect to neutrals. He reytetted, 
that at such a period as this, which Munis- 
ters 
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ters themselves denominated the very crisis 

of our date, they sould have so misupphed 

th + ume as to have merely employed 

themoe!ves im enhancing to che enemy the 

price of coffee and sug ur. 

Lod “edesdale contended, that the bill 
Was justifiable according to the law of na- 

tions. 


Lord Hawkesbury supported, and Lerds 
King, Lauderdale, and Grenville, opposed 
a the bill. A division then took place, and 


the mo ion was catricd by a majority, 
proxi s included, of 116 to 59.—The bill 
Wae accordingly read a second time. 


Tuesday, March 22. 


Lord Lauderdale rose to mike a motion 
against the comm rcial policy of the orders 
m Counal. In a speech of considerable 
Jenech, the Noble Lord argued against the 
pruciples on which the orders had issued, 
und contended, that they would ultimately 
distroy our commercial interests wit! 
America, and the gencral prosperity of the 
couatry. He concluded, by moving eight 
resolutions, directed against the justice and 
pol.cy of the orders in Council. as they ap- 
peared to his Lordship to distress the com- 
wierciul interest of this country, and as they 
seemed calculated to depress our charac. 
ter in the estimation of civ.lized nations. 

Lord Bathurst, Wm @ speech of consider- 
: able length, commented upon each of the 
resolutions proposed, and maintamed that 
the eilects of the orders in Council had 
been beneficial. 

ihe question being called for, the reso- 


: lutions were rejected on a division 21 to St. 
SE April 4. 
ve 


A petition was presented by Lord Ho}- 
land, ow the part of the Guildry of Ar- 
broath, clanning for Scotland the privileges 
ef the Prial by Jury. 


Tueiday, April 5. 


The second reading of the Scotch Judj- 
eature bid was postponed till i hursday : 
and onthe mouon of Lord Grenville, the 
Lor President, and two senor judges of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. were dj- 
rected to deliver in their answers in writ- 
ing, toth Lord Chancellor, to. the ques- 
Bions proposed to them last year. | 


my 


6. and 7, 

Mr Brougham and Alr ‘campbell were 
Soally hearu ag the ber, on betulf of cer- 
tain petitioners from Liverpool. M aches 
ter, dec. the chause in the orders of 
Council bill, for prohibiting tne eXpo:ta- 
toa of Jesut’s bork to Frence 
éSursg then moved the third recding of the 
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bill. Lords Albemarle, Erskine, ond Bla! 
Lond, reprobate. in strong terms the 
sure, a> being impolitic, crue!,and inhumane 
It was supported by ministers as a wise and 
efficient me isure, and provoked by thie Pi 
crees ofthe Ruler of France. ‘The bill was 
then read a third time and Passed, on a die 
visio: , 110 to 44. 

Upon the order of the day forthe second 
re cing of the bill for the better A Jonny. 
tration of Juste in Scotland, the 
Chancellor rose, and observed, thar fr: 
the incre ase of COMmMMerce ahd manu. 
factures, agriculture, and population, in 
that part of the United Kingdom, the bu.i. 
ness of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and the appeals to this House, had increa. 
sed to so vlarming a d.grec, that it became 
Necessary to adopt some. measure for the 
better and more prompt administration of 
justice in that conntry. With this wew, 
having given the subject the most mature 
and deliberate comsideration im his power, 
he proposed the present bill, is the moe 
effective measure that could be advpted 
It was not his Lordship’s intention to er. 
ter minutely mto the merits of the bill a 
present, but merely, after a few observs- 
tions, to move the commitment of it be- 
fore the recess. It was his wish to divice 
the Court of Session into two Courts of 
Judicoture. inste.d of three: that eight cf 
the Judges should preside m the one, to ve 
culled the Inner Chamber: and the re 
maining seven in the other, to be caledthe 
Outer Chamber; each to be a Court ast 
the other ;and that the dernier resort shoud 
be by appesl to this House. He proness 
this division in the first inst nce, Wie ths) 
in all such cases, where alterations were © 
be made in the administration of justice 
any country, to introduce such alrerati’s 
gradually. With respect to the trial 9} 
Jury, he considered, with the grest Lois 
Mansficld, that this was a sort of tose 
tion upon the constitution of the Sco’ 
laws, which should, if made at all, he mace 
with the utmost and 
tion it was therefore his intention 
Commissioners who should be «pp? 
under this bill, should, emorg vat me 
mutters, inquire how fur, and Wh" 
titular cases, the trial by yury 
propriety and effect be 
Scothind.— His Lordship concluded 9¥ ™ 
ing the second reading of the bill. Wiis 

Lord Grenville congt rulared ch 
thae the necessity of adopting sem 
sure for the better Administration 
tice in Scotland was at last thoug™ of 
sable by noble Lords on the other ies 
the House. His Lordship still thoug™ 
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Court of Session into three, instead of two 
Courts. Lae trial by jury might, he con- 
caved, be most beneficially imtroduced, 
andit was anxiousiy desired. He should 
not give any Opposition to the bili at pre- 
eit, he hoped at would be so modified as 
to meet the ideas of chose who were pecu- 
juriy interested in it, though he contessed 
he had certain prejudices on this subject 
which would not easily be removed. 

Lord Melville observed, that other per- 
might have similar prejudices im a 
contrary way, but he conceived reform and 
amendment should proceed progressively. 
He comeided with the noble and jearned 
lord, with respeet to the introduction of 
trol by jury. 

Lord Lauderdale warmly advocated the 
mtroduction of trial by jury in Scotland ; 
and, alter some observations in explanation 
from the Lord Chancellor, the bill was 
Tead a second time. 


Friday, April &. 
RoxeurGu Esiare APPEAL. 

The House met at two o'clock, pursuant 
toa special adjournment, to hear counsel 
inthe important Scots appeal case respec- 
ting the estates of the Dukedom of Rox- 
burgh, John Bellenden Kerr, Henry Gaw- 
ler,and John Seton Karr. Exqrs. appellants. 
James Norcliife Innes, Bart. and Col. 
Walter Kerr of Littledean, respondents. 
Mr John Clerk was heard wt great | ngth 
‘orthe appellonts in this first division of 
tie cause. “Phe Couns this sp. val are 
very numerous. Sir Samuel Romaully, Mess. 
William Adana, and J. Hargrave; the t ord 
2 lvocate and Solicitor General for Scot- 
lind, the Hon. Hlenry Erskine, Messrs John 
Clerk, Adam Gillies, James Moncrieff, Wil- 
ham Horne, &c. 

_ The Counsel were heard for their repecs 
tive chents for 36 days; and on the 2sth 
of June, the Hon. Henry Erskine waa 
heard for General Ker, and Sir Samuel 
Romilly for Sir James Innes Ker, in the 
Seestion whether Lady Essex Ker, and 
Mr Bellenden Ker, should be heard in the 

mittee o. Privileges on the right of 
dames Innes Ker, or General Walter 
Ker, ‘o the Roxburgh Peerage 
Lord Chancellor then addressed the 
Ouse at some length. From a review of 
arguments on all sides, he laid it down, 
Essex Ker did, in fect, claim 
in question, for she asserted 
4 eit to be betrer than that of the o- 
en ee claimants. No petition, it was 
ch oeen presented for her, but still 

“touse had been in the use to hear par- 
an iNterest ageinst the claims 
“eessyeven although they did net, at 
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the same time, endeavour to substantiate 
ther own right) As to Mr Bellenden Ker, 
the case was diferert —He did, indeed, 
under the chirrer 1646, and under the de- 
volution cliuse in the deed 1648, moimtiin, 
that neither Sr J. N. Kir. or General W. 
Ker, were heirs called to the dignities but 
he did not even alledge, under exther of 
these deeds, that he had any claim to the 
digmitivs whatever. ‘The property he clum- 
ed under a different ‘The House, no 
doubt, had a right, of they chose it. to hear 
p tties chiming only negaiive interest, 
such as Mr Bellemnden Ker’s wes but this 
Wis resort-d to merely to protect them- 
selves from the chance of recognisog a 
cliim which ought not to be sustained. 
There was heth probabilit. of any thing 
of the kind occurring here, where the Lord 
Advocate was to be heard for the public 
interest in Scotland, and the Attorney Ge 
neral for the public interest in this coun- 
try. His Lordship therefore moved, that 
it be an instruction tothe Committee, that 
Lady Essex Ker is entitled to be hesrd im 
the Commmitt-e of Privileges, but that Mr 
Bellenden Ker is not; reserving to him, 
however, to be heard on the import of the 
words * Eldest Daughter,” ond Heirs 
Male.” His Lordship expressed some doubs 
as to the possibility of fidsshing this case 
during the present session. Unquestion- 
ably it would be impos ible, thew Lord- 
ships did not attend. In that, however, he 
-egged it to be recollected, thit no blome 
wa» imputable to him. He hoped they 
would be pemted in theif attendance on 
"Thursday, at one o'clock. 

Farl Suffolk concurred in enforcing the 
necessity of a pointed atrendence on Thurs- 
day; the more particularly wher the im- 
portance o the case was considered, and 
when it wat understood that the cause cost 
the parties One thousand pounds every d. y 
it stood for hearing, and that there were 
not Members to form a House this day till 
four kk. 

On Thursday June 50. in the Commit- 
tee of Privilege’, Mr Brougham was heard 
on behalf of Lady Pssex Ker, and the Lord 
Advocate and Attorney General for the 
Crown. 

On Friday July 1. after hearing Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Mr Erskine for their 
respecuve parties, the Lord Chancellor 
moved, th t the farth er cons, deration of it 
he postponed tll the first Pucsdoy in next 
session. If his Lordship should net then 
be in office, eccommodate the partres as 
far as lay i his power, he said he should at- 
tend and deliver his opimor ou the care 
and if he should dir im the meantime he 
should leave his cpituen writing. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Feb. 26. 
Danisn Neurgacery. 

Mr Canning said, that as nmiany nusre- 
presentations had gone abroad respecting 
the papers from which he had read ex- 
tracts, he was anxious to lay them before 
the House, as far as wis consistent with the 
public good. He therefore moved “ for 
copies and extracts of the correspondence 


In the Staff there was a small variation, 
from che increase thot had taken place 

the Steff abroad. The volunteer corps 
were Dearly in the sume state in which 
they were last year. The fureien corns 
Were somewhat increased from an 
that had been made to the German lecior. 
‘ihe Royal Military College, and the Com. 
passionate List, were both somewhat ape. 
mented. general result of comparisoy 
was, that the estimates for the present veor 


* id 


between Lord Howick and Mr Garlicke, 
our Minister at Copenhagen, in Novem- 
ber and December 1806, and January 1807, 
about the actual or expected violation of 
the neutrality of Holstein by the French 
armies.’ 

Some conversation ensued of a desul- 
tory nature, when Mr Sheridan, ina long 
speech, supported the motion, and moved 
anamendment, calling for all information 
received last year by Ministers respecting 
Copenhagen, and the equipment of the Da- 
nish fleet for the purposes of France. He 
also moved for papers in vindication of the 
conduct of Mr Garlicke. 

After a short debate, the amendment was 
rejected, and the original motion carried on 
a division, 140 to Ly, 


ARMY ESTIMATEs. 


The Tfouse having resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to consi- 
der of the army estimates, 

The Secretary at War was happy in be- 
ing able to state, that at no former period 
had the army of this country been superior 
mm spirit and discipline, and at no former 
time had it been egual in numbers, the 
whole establishment amounting to no less 
than $00,000 men. ‘The reguler intan- 
try establishment of 1807 was 109, O00, 
and that for the present year wes 15¥,000 
men, and the difference between the actual 
sumbers and this establishment was now 
only 15,000 men, whereas last year it had 
been no less than 53,000. In the cavalry 
there was a slight reduction, but it was 
hardly worth mentioning. ‘he royal wag- 
gon train was reduced to 500 horses, and 
though last year it was inteuded to reduce 
the whole of that corps, when it was recol- 
lected that these horses were actually em- 
ployed in the public service, in the works 
carrying on about the diferent royal pala- 
ces,and on the military canals, and that the 
Setvice Which thx y performed Was done at 
a cheaper rate than could be done by hire 
ing horses, he did not think that any, rea. 
sonable objection could be made to the 
neantenance of this body militia was 
nearer to ats establishment than it was last 
Year, notwithstanding that 24.000 men had 
heen drafted from at ite the regular army. 


exceeded those of the last 392,000), by 
after deducting from the estimates nox 
before the Committee the various items «i 
expence which used formerly to be intro- 
duced among the extraordinaries of the 
army, the real diiference was reduced to 
somewhat less than 100.000], He cone!ud- 
ed with moving his resolutions conform: 
ably with the estimates. 

A long desultory conversation ensued, of 
no vreat interest, between General bite- 
patrick, Mr Long, Mr Huskisson, Air 
Calcratt, Lord Henry Petty, Mr Lushing- 
ton, and Mr Robinson, which turned chuei. 
lv upon the merits of the ciftetent systems 
of recruiting for a limited time, or for hip. 

Rr Windham complained of the prec- 
pitancy with which public busines Wo 
carried on, and particularly on the manne: 
in which Ministers pressed the consice:- 
ation of this subject. | 

The Hon. G. A. Cooper then moved tls 
diferent sums necessary for the ordnon 
department, amounting 1m the whole tv 
somewhat upwards of 5,300,000 |. 

After some conversation, the resoutier 
were severally put and agreed to. 


Alonadayy Fe: 29. 


Tord Castlercagh moved the order 0 
the day for taking into consueration © 
Majesty’s message, for bestowing a pens: 
on the family of the late Lord Vasc. Late, 
(which was agreed to) and satd, an apple 
cation of this nature had been diterree 
ring the life of the late Lord, irom orl 
sonal delicacy on his part, and a ree 
mous feeling of pride, 
his own private fortune, the gran 
tion his merits had procured we from 5 
Sovereign, and heightenea by the 1 
and favour of that Noble 
Royal Family (the Prince of W gg ert 
motion now became necessary + it 
to prove the gratitude of his — lat 
General had ever performed al 
and usetul exploits, im which 
ways followed the exampic se af 
out by the Commanders 
mies, Which was placing — nt 
spicuous mark of boldness and 
his own soldiers ; ever prodigal 
blood, he insured victory alter Veh”, 
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t,1), where his acquisitions were immense, 
ro matter What Were the objections exist- 
ing Our system of government in 
ate His family hod been left des- 
rite by b s death, and he hoped it would 
be neediess to enlorce the claims of the fa- 
turough their illustrious head, at least 
+) be continued for two successive oeneraes 
dons. fle then moved the pension of 


that country. 


per 

said, the Nobte Lord had 
enjoyed very lucrative situition, and bad, 
eta particular period, received a sum of 
euel. for his services ; he could not, then, 
with decency himseli have made such ade- 
mand. He admitted he was a great soldier, 
but by no means superior to British soldiers 
ingeneral. He thought the family by no 
mieausso much im distress, but he would 
ecconumodate the family, if needful, with a 
copply, but certainly inferior in income to 
tit proposed by the Noble Lord. 

Mi Weorton spoke highly in favour of 
Lord Lake’s claims, and considered it much 

his favour that he had, though he posses- 
sed such powerful influence and ereat emo- 
saments, returned home in rather indigent 
circumstances, 

Mr M.A. Taylor knew his Lordship’s 
amry to consist of seven children, and cach 
“only given by Lord Lake's will 
‘wacy; could the House then be nigeard- 
yoltheir bounty in cases of a pubic na- 
tire, Where we were otherwise so prodigal. 

lord Codleres said, that, after the 
myment et the legacies left by the late 
lord Lake, and some debts, there would 
“ot for the daughters half as much 
“bid been stated; and, in short, they 
Would have only a pittonce, 

0 Francie Burdett objected to the mo- 

0 altogether, unless it were accompanied 
by assurances of Ministers that all sinecuie 
Places ind reversionary grants should be 
for ever, 

of the Exchequer perfect- 

Y steed with the Hon, Baronet who spoke 
dase the people of Fngland had a right 

and atall times te clainy from that 
"salty attention to the economi- 
lieved affairs , but he be- 
vince the How Saronet 
in or the country that pors'. 

arding eminent services, Was 
OT truest economy. 

j 
fun 


the } 
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tikes said, that, under all the clr- 
“3Nces of the case, he must acree in 
for the motion. He disaporoved, 
of the want of discrimination on 
Part of Ministers, in bestowing tities 
Who had net sufficient for- 
rank, and who must 
burdans pensioners oithe Crown, 
pon the Peopie, 


o 


The House aicited The fret was 


upon the grant of the +) ‘Ve 
Ayes 2!0——Noes 2. 
sion was (as we understand) up 


sion being @ranted from the dere ol 
battle at Delhi. Ayes Nox 
Russtan 

Mr telt that he would vee 
quire a great portion of the indulgence 
of the house.—Lic should think i necessary 
to bring in review the public transactions 
of the last year on the conrinent. Much 
time had been already occupied, bue un- 
diecessarily, intermation.—-He 
must therefore proceed upon the inquiry 
with such information as we have. dt wail 
not be contended by the Gentlemen eppe- 
site, that che House have, by their adaiess 
to the throne, prevented themselves from 
agreeing to the resolutions which he had 
to propose, With respect to the time of 
bringing the question forward, he thought. 
there could not be a better period than 
when symptoms of distress ran high, ©» 
this the petitions lor peace lately presented 
to the House were unequivocal proofs. 
‘These petitions were not influenced by any 
individuals of consequence, nor by any 
pirties, but were the effusions of publie 
calamity and distress. ‘Lhe language of 
thent was the most respectful to the louse, 
and the most duuful to the Sovereign. 
‘lowards the close of the American war, 
what turned the current of war towards 
peace bur the sufferings of the people > 
hope those sutlesngs will now meet 
with attenuon ; fom not able to m- 
press his Majesty's Ministers, ot the 
House, the necessity of a peace, [trust the 
people will persevere in their endeavours to 
be heard. J stand up the determined ene- 
my of eternal warfare—(Hear! hear? 
hear! )—the determined advocate of peace, 
if it can be obtained with honour. He 
considered peace as more dikely than) wart 
to prove our safety. They calied it a war 
purely defensive, Dut what probability is 
there of the:r being to the encmy * 
Have we sny means ob attacking France ? if 
all the ulilities of rhe mation were untnted 
for the where could their iange- 
nunty discover a point of attack ? In the 
sneech from the chreme it was rl, thar 
peace if ‘J 


wag a mo astTrous 


event to Sofir from ther, was 
the saving of the remnare of the Russian 
army French i-mperer, if he had 
followed un his victorivs merily a8 
soldier, have annihilared The 
of 1 by Russia has been re 
presented asa consequence of an spreement 


made at the peice of whereas the 
offer had been madetoaN ible Lord ( Lord 
Gc. | CGowe three jous to the 
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signing of the treaty of peace. That Noble 
Lord, 1n his answer to a note of the Baron 
de Budberg, thus expresses himself respec. 
ting peace :—* My Court will always be 
ready to concur in negotiations so founded; 
her only view in war being to obtain a so- 
lid and durable peace.” Was this the only 
view of England during the laste war ?— 
The same Noble Lord was Ambassador 
when thot destructive coalition was formed 
against France in 1805. “The objects of this 
league were, Ist, theevacuation of Hanover 3 
2d, the restoration of the republics of Hol- 
land and Helvetia; 3d, the re-establish- 
ment of the King of Sardinia; and 4th, 
guarantecing the integrity of the Neapoli- 
tan dominions. I do net say that these 
objects were improper at the time; but 
wes it possible to effect them? If they 
should now continue to be the objects of 
the war, I fear, indeed, that peace with 
France will be for ever impossible. But 
when the mediation of Russia was offered, 
it was a golden opportunity of entering in- 
to negotiation, which no wise statesmin 
would have suffered to pass by. From the 
dispositions of the Emperor of Russia, there 
could be no doubt of his wish to promote 
the pacification an terms favourable to 
England; and there was a moral cer- 
tainty that France would have accepted 
of that mediation. But this offer was 
treated with coldness and distrust. The 
Ambassador was instructed to demand, 
in the first instance, a communication of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit. 
The very proposition was an aftront. When 
they could not get the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, they insisted on a commer- 
cial treaty. ‘he acceptance of the Rus 
sian mediation, it was said, would be risk- 
ing the safety of the country. Does ace 
cepting a mediation infer an obligation 
of acceding to the terms afterwards? The 
measures of Ministers tended to persuade 
the Emperor of Russia to break the treaty 
of Tilsit, which would have been his ruin. 
(Hear! hear ! )—It was gross political fol- 
ly. In the whole of this affuir the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs shewed 
such complete inconsistency as to prove 
that he was not the person fit to guide the 
foreigy relations of the country in perilous 
times. ‘I°> refuse the mediation of Russia 
with France, and afterwards solicit her 
mediation with Denmark, was not a bad 
specimen of this inconsistency. He expae 
tiated on, the refusal of the ustrian medi- 
ation, took a comprehensive view of the 


by moving the following resolutions - 
Resolved, That tt ss the opinion of this 

House. that the conditions stipulate’ by 

his Majesty's Ministers for the acceptance 


whole subject, and conclud-dan able s: eech, 
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of the mediation offered by the Pmnerce 
of Russia, were inexpedient and impohtic, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
House, that the conduct of his Majesty's 
Ministers, on the subject of the mediation 
offered by the Emperor of Austria, wos un. 
wise and impolitic, and not calculated to 
ascetiain how far the restoration of the 
blessings of peace might or might not have 
been attainable, through the means of such 
mediation, 

Resolved, That this House feels jt in 
cumbent upon itself to declare, that there 
I@nothing in the present circumstances of 
the war, which ought to preclude his Ma. 
jesty from embracing any fair opportunity 
of acceding to, or commencing a negotia- 
tion with the enemy, on a footing of equa- 
lity, for the termination of hostilities on 
terms of justice and honour. 

Mr Herbert seconded the first resolution 
on its being read from the chair. 

Mr George Ponsonby rose under great 
disadvantages, after the admirable speech 
he had just heard, Wiuth the two first rt 
solutions he perfectly concurred ; but as to 
the third, he differed from his Hon. Friend 
as to the necessity of pressing it at that mos 
ment. Were it curried in that House, Vine 
ters would be compe'led to make some effort 
at negotiation ; and thongh that was true 
policy, yet this might not be the Sites 
time to press it upon chem. By sucaa 
measure, consequences might result unfa- 
vourable even to the views of the ‘ion. Mo 
ver himself Were a peace made, and that 
peace a had one, the Minster might = 
proach the House, and say, You forced m 
to it, You are the authors and makers «: 
it. He certainly hid no opinion of - 
sincerity of Ministers. And it sangeet 
after their rejection of mediation, a 
now toapply immediately, 
say, How is it that you, who refuse a 
posuls six weeks ago--you, who in f2¢ 
away the sustrian Ambassador, 
with offers of peace? But this he 
say to encourage Ministers he 

He thougit peace our true policy, 
wished them to take every opporturh 

rocure it. 

Mr W therforce considered, thet 
fer of mediation could have been he 
f Russia, under 
questionable than that 
circumstinces in which she 
and Ministers were consequent 
in che cuution with which 
ceeded. He agreed with Mr ayer 
thot it would be highly umpolitic 
nto any resolutions at present, to ct 
their nvrure. could have 4 ich, 
cite clamour for peace by sve" 
instead of being accelerated, WOUS 
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silered Ministers perfectly sincere in the 
professions they had made, mor did he see 
suy possible motive they could have in be- 
woe otherwise. Peace, he thought, would 
not be rejected, if it could be obtained on 
gfe and honourable terms ; and the Minis- 
ter who could procure it on such terms 
would be entitled to the gratitude of the 
people. Though some classes might suf- 
fer by the war, yet if Was not by embarras- 
sing Viinisters that they could hope to ob- 
run peace. He conjured Gentlemen, there- 
fore, Mot to press at present question so 
fraught with nstional disidvantage, and 
implored the people to bear a litele longer 
the inconvemencies of the war, in the rea- 
sonable hope of being ulcimately rewarded 
with an honourable and permanent peace. 
Mr Blaxford, in @ maiden speech, most 
powerfully engaged the attention of the 
House He lamented the prejudice and 
perversion of opinion and talent to which 
a spirit of party anu faction seemed capable 
of dehvermg over some descriptions of men. 
lhere were those who turned with indit- 
Jerence or scorn from the hardships of their 
own countrymen, while struggling in the 
viuse of the honour and independence of 
the country, and who shewed themselves 
tenderly alive only to the sufferings of 
America and Denmark. But such men mis- 
aterpret the opinion and feelings of the 
country. ‘The country values wealth, and 
much of its power und energies depend u- 
pon that wealth ; but under circumstances 
ike the present, this nation knows that 
Wealth must be subservient to honour. 
Chat sentiment neither Bonaparte, nor the 
trends of Bonaparte, wherever thcy move, 
ior all the violence of his sanguinary de- 
trees, Will ever be able to extinguish. It 
s hot to be extinguished by the partial suf- 
tsrings of some of our manufacturers, no, 
mor could it be extinguished by the com- 
plete Stagnation of our whole trade. Those 
— hold a different language of the cha- 
“ter of their country, can be only the in- 
aan endeavour to blow every 
ection and discontent into 
place in an odions light the 
they teel the damming con- 
i at exhibits with their own. 
While in oppositian, were cla- 
in government were impo- 
apathy was called moderation, 
were dienic — to delude the people 
Give hie. the name of patriotism, 
Ress, the uch sooner the inflexible firm. 
fortitude, even the 
the ir of the men who now 
of the nation, than the 
seek for precaution of those who would 
* Comiort aud ease at the expence 


of honour and security. Fresh aggres- 
sions, and new in their form, called on- 
ly tor fresh resistance, and more deter- 
mined resolution. Such, at least, he 
trusted were the sentiments with which 
his Majesty’s Mtinisters werenerved, and 
that he might venture to say of them, 
what the puet said of the resolute and 
just 

Si tractus illabatur orbis, 

Impaviduin ferient rune. 


Lord Mahon expressed his decided ap- 
probation ot the resolutions of the 
Men:ber below him. 

Mr FY. Smith depicted, in strong lane 
guage, the deplorable state of the com. 
merce of the country; and declared, 
that in voting tor the Hlon. Gentle- 
man’s resolutions, he was actuated by 
ho party motives, but by a desire to 
serve his country, as an independent 
Member of that House. 

Mr Canning rejoiced that the question 
had been this mght argued on its own 
merits, and not upon the principles and 
spirit of a party. Ile admitted the ge. 
neral proposition, that peace was desi- 
rable; but did Hon. Gentlemen recol- 
lect the spirit in which the enemy had 
made war against our commerce and 
manufactures’ Had they forgotten that, 
even in the time of peace, a vessel had 
been seized because it was faden with 
British commodities ? He then entered 
into a defence of the conduct of Minis- 
ters in their conduct towards Austria 
and Russia on the business of their me- 
diation for a general peace ; and main- 
tained, that the moment Ministers heard 
of the fatal battle of Friedland, they sent 
off a messenger to Lord Levison Gower, 
to instruct him to convey to the Ekm- 
peror of Russia their anxiety to bring 
about a general peace, and offering the 
unbroken strength of this country to 
be used by Russia in bringing about that 
desirable object. 

Mr Sheridan declared his resolution to 
vote for all the propositions. He con- 
tended that Ministers had rejected two 
offers for peace, and that they ought 
not to be trusted to reject another.— 
He moved for adjourning the debate, 
but at the request of Mr Adam, with- 
drew the motion. 

Mr Adam said, he would vote for all 
the three propositions, His opinion 
was, that Ministers bad by their cond a0 
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put a bar to any overture towards peace November, and had joined on the sh 


beimg proposed by them, or to them, ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman, in the 
and until that bar wasremoved byade- course of his speech, entered into a 
clairation of that House, he very much = short statement ef the disposition o! 
feared there would be no hope of peace our naval force. A sufiicient naval 
tor the country. force, he said, was in the Me titerrancan: 

After a few words from Mr J. Smith Cadiz, was properly blockaded—so ane 


and My Wilberforce, and areply from) Brest; Madeira was looked at: the 
ita My Whitbread, the House divided on West Indies safe and we had a 
each of the resolutions in order. ent force to have an eye on those gentle: 
ust Division—-Ayes 7>——Noes 219. men in America, if they were at 
ath —Ayes 67——-Noes 21. pused to be troublesome. ‘Whe papers 
—Ayes ——-Noes 217. moved for were ordered, 
Adjourned at five o'clock inthe moruiay. Friday, March 4. 
if Thursday, March 3, A second motion for receiving a pe. 
Sr Ne wport moved for certain tition from Liverpool against the orcess 
pers respecting the restoration of Mr in council, was negatived by a major 
\ a Gilford to his oltice of Account int Ge- ty ot itu 57. Mr Adam then mace 
neral of the Customs m Ireland, irom promised motion tothe rea 
i which he had been dismissed by Lord dig of extracts from official papers net 


Hardwicke, Me considered that gen-  betore the House, the object of whici 
tieman as having been a principal instru. was to censure the concuct of Mr Se. 
ment in fomenting the differences be-  cretary Canning, for the official quote 
tween the Protestants and Catholics.— tions he made m his luminous specch vn 


: After a long conversation, the motion the late motion of M» Ponsonby respee- 
’ was negatived bya majority of 1ozto cy. ting the Copenhagen expedition, 
Mr Catcraft then rose to move tor Alr Canning said, the Hon, Gente. 
f i: certain papers relative to the force and = man hid said the least upon that part 


equipment of Sir R, Strachan’s squa- of his argument which requied te 
dvon, which, he alleged, had been under most 5 he alluded to official misconcuc’, 
the necessity of quitting its station from In all the instances quoted by the Hov. 
1 want of provisions, in consequence of Gentleman, the partics who complaised 


a t which the French squadron had escaped of a breach of duty when papers were 
tf from Rochefort. read without any message from his Ma 
rie Dlr Wellesley Pole gave a flat contra. jesty, objected at the time to those who 


diction to this statement. ‘The first au- attempted to read such papers. Mr Can- 


thentic intelligence, he said, which Sir ning particularly alluded to the articss 
R. Strachan received of the escape of which charged him with stating trans: 
i the enemy, was on the zoth of January, actions at Foreign Courts, and wisic 
: and Sir Richard did not delayamoment to know whether it was the tention 
geing in pursuit of them—on the 18th, of the Hon. Member to criminate him, 
4 the day after the enemy sailed, each on the ground of having mace avy ps 
4 line of battle ship had on board ten proper disclosures, ‘The dispatches ©) 
weeks provistons of bread, 13 or 1g of Lord Howick were not withheld on ths 
ether provisions, and six weeks and five 3d and Sth of February, the 
a days provision of water. ‘The Mediator, Member had described. | nder a aud 
a cut-down 74, had been got ready to circumstances of the motion, he cov 


»> 


ik i: sail with provisions tor the fleet on the not avoid saying, that whates — 
of December. Had she been able tions might be made to his 
to have suled at that time, she would a constitutional sense, or 
have reached Sir Richard Strachan long ground, the reso!utions moved 
a before the enemy sailed; but the wea. Hon, Gentleman could answer 
ther was so tempestuous, that she could sible good, as they 
‘Mr Canning 


not sail before the 6th January, and was personal enmity. 


“Wail, 

Hi not cleared of her provisions by our madea profound obeisance wae and It: 

squadron before the roth. Before,how- and to both sides of the Hous greet 


ever, the Mediator had been got ready, tired amidst loud and continue? | —" 
the Adrian cutter had sailed with vic- ing, ‘he motion was negative? ©. 
tudliers for the squadron on the ryth of majority of 163 to 67. HI>- 
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SPAIN, 

= intellisence from this quarter 
ontinues to be of the highest im. 

Bat Letore giviag any de- 
of the of the Spanish Pa- 
trot, We shail (according to the order 
edupted in our list Magazine) pioceed 
counuation of the transactions 
tanerous Junta at Bayonne, or 
rither of Bonaparte himself, by whose 
orders, itevidentl Vo appears, ail their 
uits Were previously plauncd and 


pol 


with the 


paper, entitled the Bay- 
cine Gage Was estabushed in that 
(ty, OO tue arnval of for 
Whe sole giving to 
uul proceedings which he had iu 
Spanish Nobles to adopt ii 
! to his concerted revolution of 


monarchy. Mor we understand 
tat his departure trom Bayoune 
thy ol Julv, the paper Was dis- 
‘ Jt js lrum this publication 
We rive 
0 the 27¢] Tine, the Junta at Dayonne 
ther Pith te was the day 
a hited for the ace prance of the new 
‘utton. Ta the chamber where they 
‘Were erected a maynificent throne and 
corated alra ig the service ol w hich 
performed | by the Archbis hop of Bui- 
Ros. tfis sty, being seated ontiie thron 


Uclivered the followin: speech: 

Gentle: men Deputie was desirot {5 

Presenting myseit in the midst of you, 


CVigus 

to your ‘eparution from each o- 
‘ tr. As sen nh) 

Sed consequence of one 
events to which all 
their turn, am 1 at particular con- 
fess, abe subject, and in pursuance of 
of the Em speror Napoleon, 


fetl- 
my been those of bis age. 
© of these sentiments will be 
sted un the constitutional act. which 
forthwith read te you, It will pre- 
from n tedious broils which 


SHY to be foreseen, from the dis- 


he 


rewith the nation has been so 
ome of ence which still prevails in 
provinces will cease, 23 $001 


the Spaniards shall have been apprised that 
their religion, the integrity and indepen- 
dence of their and their dearest 
rights are sccuted; as soon as they shall 
discover the germs of their prosperity in 
the new institutions—a blessiog which the 
neiyhbouring nations have not obtamed, 
but atthe expence of bloodshed and c¢ala- 
Mities of various kinds. 

* Were the Spamards assembled here in 
one body, all of them, as having the same 
interests, would be antnared with the same 
sentiments. ‘Phen should we net have to 
the misfortunes of those, whe, mis- 
led by foreign int! ues, must be eubdued 
by the force of arms 

‘Phe enenues of the Continent, by the 
disturbances Which they have excited in 
our country, expect to become masters of 
our colonies. Every honest Spaniard must 
open his eyes, and all must crowd reund 
the throne. 

carry along with us the aee which 
ascertains the rights and reciprocal duties 
of the King and his people. It you are 
dispoved to make the same sacrifices with 
us, then shall Spain be speedily tranquil 
und happy at heme, end just and powerlnl 
abroad. ‘Po this We solemndy ple dge out 
sclvesia the presence of God, who reads 
the hearts of men, and rules them accord- 
iny to his good pleasure, and who never 
forsckes those who Jove their country, ana 
fear nothing but their own consciences,’ 

‘The act of constitution was then read 
over in a loud voice ; and the members of 
the Junta, on the question being put, un- 
animously declared their acceptance of it. 

‘Lhe President delivered a short address 
in answer to the King’s speech, afier which 
the several Members took the following 
oath -— 1 swear obedience and fidelity to 
the King, the Constitution, and the Laws.”’ 

‘Tbh e Junta then attended his Majesty's 
lovee to pay him their respects upen this 
occasion, His Nl. jesty wave them the most 
gracious reception,and conversed with them 
more than an hour. 

‘the following’ proclamation has been 
ublished at Bayonne : 

illustrious Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, our dearest and most 
well-beloved brother, has transferred to us 
all his rightto the Crown of Spain, convey 
ed to him by the conventions entered into 
with King Charles 1V. and the Princes at 
his House, by treaties of the Sth and 
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May. Doubtless Providence sas given its 
sanction (9 our anrencions, as it has opened 
to us so wide a career; it will also furnish 
us the necessary strength to establish the 
happiness of : noble people, whom it has 
committed to our care. It alone can read 
our soul, and we shall then be fortunate 
when we, in answer to so many hopes, 
shall be able to give a proof of having ac- 
complished the glorious task which has 
been unposed upon us. ‘The maintenance 
of the holy religion of our forefathers, in 
the happy state in which we find at, and 
of the integrity and independence of the 
monarchy, shali be our first duties. Assis- 
ted by the good spirit of the clergy, the 
nobles, and the people, we hope again to 
restore the time when the whole world 
was full of the glory of the Spanish name ; 
and we also hope to establish tranquillity 
in the circle of ev very foimily, and to con- 
firm the happiness of the people by a well 
resulted organization. ‘Lhe establishment 
ol ‘public prosperity, with as little injury as 
possible to privite interests, shall be the 
spirit of our adininistration. May our peo- 
ple be made happy, then shall we glory in 
thew prosperity. What offering can be 
more pleasing tous? We shall reign, not 
for ourselves, but for the Spaniards 


I, THE KING 
“ Bayonne, Yune 10. 1808,” 


His M jesty the King of Spain set out 
from Bayonne at six in the morning of che 
9th July, on his journey to Madrid. His 
NTajesty the Emperor accompanied bin: tor 
the fist post. On the separstion of the 
two Soveretgns, the Kine took into his eur- 
riage Azanza, Mister of the Indies, 
andth Duke del Parque, C prain of the 
Life Guards. His Majesty entered 
by trun, Was red to reach St Se. 
bastian’s at two o'clock on the same d. iy, 

the Sth, where he was to remain until the 
following day. His Majesty has near a 
hundred carriages in his suite. Phe mem- 
bers of the Junta set offin three divisions; 
the first on the 8th. the second on the Orh, 
and the third on the loth; each of which 
will alternately accompany his Majesty on 
his j journey. 

li we sere to accredit the French ac. 
counts ot his reeeption, from the mo- 


ment of passing the frontiers to his ar 


rival on the +h of Julv at Vittoria, it 
might be said that few » Vercipns ever 
sound more cordial welcome among 

ee:tunaie and devoted subvects than 
himseit. From V ittoria, w hich i is about 
twelve leagues trom Bilboa, and one 
hundred miics Bavonn 
ceeded to Burgos, in Old C astile, were 
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he arsivedon the rgth. He was greeted 
with the mast eathusiastic acela 
ttous, and every possible proot of loyats 
tv, during the whole of his jours: ¥, 
Liiuminations, fire works, the’ congr 
tulations of the cwil and spiritual au. 
thorities, and the fervent effusions of | 
happy and contented people, were » 
united to grace his triumphant caresr, 
Ina proclamation issued at Vittoris by 
the new Monarch, who derives brs 
to govern from Providence, he due net 
conceal his fe. lings at ihe unex pecte 
aud Vigorous contederacy formed by the 
Patriots. He is evidently aifected by 
the dangers with which he 15 threaten: 
ed, and by the obstacles which he has to 
surmount. He must have been acquait: 
ed with the capture of the French fees 
at Cadiz, and with the victories of the 
Patriots in Arragon and Valeneia; but 
upon these points both the Momteur 
and his Catholic Majesty are equally s:. 
lent. 


The following is the proclamation «- 
bove alluded to. 
* Don Joseph Napoleon, by the grace 
of God, and the Constitution ot the 
State, King of Spain and the Ines 


“© Spaniards !—On entering thet tere 
ritory of a people, the governme: 

Whom Providexce has comptes to me, 1 
tee] it my duty to explain the sentiments 
which I entertain. 

* On the throne, [rey & 
pon finding among you some geneh us 
souls. w will se id mv efforts 
store this. pe Op: te to the posses ‘on 
their ancient splendour. ‘The const 
tion, to the observance which 
are about to pledge yourse. Ly ur 
oaths, secures the exercise ol 
reiigion, and of civil and polit 12 
dom. It tshes a repre 
sentation, and restores your anciet it Cor 
tes inenameliorated form. “appa 
a Senate, torming the guaranice © 
vidual lib and the support of 
throne in pr i} circumstances, abe 
jourable asylum ane 
periorme 


0! 


iy 


stituting also an hot 
reward those who shail nave 
ed signal SErVICES tv the state. 


courts ¢ justice, the inte 
) gion 

ters of the laws, of 


favour, shail, in pronouncing } 
be impartial, free, and inde. ¢ y 
e the oF 

Merit and virtue shall 


claims to the holding Ur: 


ndent. 
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‘ Unless I am disappointed im my 
vour agriculture ard commerce 
he (i dourish, free trom those restraints 
whch have hitherte retarded their pros- 
peritye 
“ Pesirous of ruling according to the 
,f will be the first to give an ex 
ample of the honour which should be 
pani to them. 
“Penter among you with the grea- 
teet confidence, surrounded by those 


ied trom me nothing which they 
hive thought necessary tor your inte- 
resis, 

“ Blind passion, false rumours, the 
the common enemy oi the 
Continent, anxious only to separate the 
Indies from Spata, have plunzed some 
et youimto the most dreadtui state of 
snarchy. My heart bleeds at the view 
efit; but this evil, however ccnsider- 
oe it may be, may instantancousiy 
clase, 

Spaniards! only unite around my 
frome. Conduct yourselves so as that 
ternal disturbances shall not deprive 


me of that time which [wish to comping 
be 


OF 


in labouring tor your happiness, nor d 
prive me ot the means of accomplishing 
that object. £ esteem vou enough to 
persuade myself, that you will make e- 
Very exertion to obtain and merit that 
happiness, which as 7 dearest object of 
Wishes, » KING. 

* Vittoria, 18.8. 

“By order of his Majesty, the Mh. 
nister Secretary of State. 
“Mattaxo Lors pe Urquijo.” 

On the 2oth of July King Joseph ar- 
tived at Madrid, where he was received 
(according to the French accounts pub. 
isied intne Madrid Gazette) with the 
‘ame acciamations and reyorcings Which 
hemet with at V ittoria ;—but the fol- 
owing Verv different account of his re- 

tion is ¢ given in private letters from 
the City 

Madrid, 236 

On the T3th of this month, at 

e'clock, Wasatnounced by the disch: irce 
“atilery, which was not at all atten- 

vad to, ind by the ringing of bells, 
7 Were scarcely heard for an in- 

the approach of Joseph I. King 
The be cil-ringers were threat- 

not perform the 
quired. During this interval, patroles 
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of krench, attended by cannon and am- 
munition, paraded the streets of the ary 
to prevent disorder, by inspiring terror, 
On the zoth the new Monarch made 
his triumphal entry, wih his othcers 
and troops; a dav tor us the most im- 
lancholy and aistressing. Orders head 
been given that banners should be dis- 
played trom the windows; but this 
command was not merely disregar. ed, 
but all the doors, windows, ard bal- 
Contes, were closed; no one quitted bis 
house, except in the neighbeurhooa of 
Puerto del Sol, where some tew came 
out to see what was passing. At the 
tine the King approached any street 
where a few people might be collected, 
orders were given to be uncovered ; 
but instead of obedicnee, the Spaniards 
turned their backs, and lett the place. 
Not one native complimented the stran- 
ger with huzzas,; same small number 
betore the roval carnage, hued tor the 
purpose among the adherents of France, 
grumbled rather than applauded. Some 
tew French courtiers followed, rather 
to gain admittance to the Sovereign, 
than to congratulate him on bis recep- 
tion. 

“We are surprised and disgusted on 
seeing the acclamations and fejorcings 
with which Joseph was welcomed, ac- 
cording to the false statements of the 

ladrid Gazettes. According to these, 
the streets were brilliantly illuminated, 
and filled with Grandees and company 
of high rank 
exhibitions were admitted, and no per 
soos of tithe and honour were prosent, 
for scarcely an individual of tamily re- 
mained in the city tow itness the cere 
mony. 

day it has been directed that 
the Counsellors of State attend to swear 
alleg:.nee to Joseph and his gled 
constitution. ‘This ceremony is to be 
forced upon them. Tam also informed 
that the same command has been given 
to the Secretaries, to comply with 
which they were very reluctant ; but 
nothing would satisfy the Government; 
they were constrained to assent, and in 
the some sprit every submission will 
be exacted: I need not soy m what 

degree such compliance is obligatory 
th em. 

‘ Orders have also been given for 


the display of banners, lluminations, 
free theatrical perturmences, and buil- 
hglits 


and distinction; no sich - 
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to-morrow. All the diversions 
will be for the French, for the people 
are too melancholy to partake of them. 
Great numbers leave the district, not to 
witness such scenes. 

Madrid, Fuly 27. 

Note.—In order to give the lie to the 
shameless manner in which the Court 
Gsazette spoke of the proclamation of 
Joseph, as King, we give an authentic 
description of the proceedings on that 
Occasion 

** Phe proclamation of Joseph took 
place in this capital on the day of St (a- 
a stance which ought to make 
every good Spantard remember the ex. 
ertions that were shewn by our ances- 
tors, in former tines, to shake of a yoke 
certainly less severe than thet wiich ds 
how sought to be imposed on us. ‘The 
ceremony took place amidst the most 
unequivocal symptoms of universal dis- 
gust. The grand Standard Bearer of 
the Court, and his eldest son, who 
would on a proper occasion have been 
so Zealous of the honour of officiating 
in their places, fled precipitately trom 
the town, that they should not be obii- 
ged to wave the roval banner. ‘The 
place was suppied by the infamous 
Duke, who sold the nation in the treaty 
of the 27th of October last. Campo 
Alauge, and his son, names for ever to 
be detested in the records of our penin- 
Sula, were the only erandees that assist. 
ed in that ridiculous farce. “Lhe people 
of the surrouncing towns and villages, 
who are always cager to accompany 
such scenes with their acclamatious, 
now kept themselves tranquil at home. 
‘Pee mhabrtants of Madrid, so fond of 
public amusements, left the theatres de- 
serted, notwihstanding the entrance 
Was free, and there was particular study 
in the representation and decorations. 
The hous:s, instead of presenting a mag. 
nificent appearance, with exquisite or- 
naments and splenaid illumaisations, 
ther remoined unornamented, or there 
Were Only secn on them some shabby 
decorations, suificient to preserve the 
mates trom the muitary commission 
with which they were threatened ia 
case of disobedience. One of the prin- 
crpal houses a the middie of the great 
street disregarded ail fear, and refused 
to make any Gemonstratior. “Phe Cor- 
regidor, who, at the sccession of our be- 
loved Ferdinand, employed all his zeal 


and authority to restrain the pontlas 
enthusiasm, was obliged, on this occa. 
Sion, to pass trom habitation to habia. 
tion to back obedience and compliance, 
‘Poe publicmoney from the national trea. 
Surv, scattered thro’out the streets ap! 
SQuales, Was Not picked up by a single 
person, because it served the purposes 
of so Edious a being, and was, as it wer 
transtormed into Preneh money wih tie 
siamp of Napoleon. Such, 
tue Prench, are the auspices with which 
your gentle brother was crowned iat 
capital occupied be the remnant of vour 
armies. If true relation reaches 
your ear, it ought to be suiicient to de. 
ter vou from mad and exming! 
proects. ‘Lhe resistance vou meet ina | 
the provinces, all the towns, roused is 
wit their courage, have they not con. 
vinced vou of a trath already 
recognised, that the nation which exer, 
iiselt to shake off a foreign yore, 
vincible? Vo you desire to perpetuat 
a War so Urlust in its ol ject, sob 
IN its Successes, and from wineh uote. 
sult can arise but intainy, dishonou, 
and peihaps your own ruin’ Mone us 
not to abhor the nation over which you 
rule, and which mature and state cot 
nections have for above a century mac 
our allies and trends, Restore to uso 
umtable Ferdinand, restore to us our 
gust Roval Fainily, deliver up the mom 
ster that has devoured us, that tae te 
tion may do itself justice upon hin. 
Respect the rights of generous Englare 
‘Treat us, in fine, like a great, free, and 
independent nation, and peace Will lee 
mediately be made.” — 

The stay of the new King in the ca- 
pital of his new kingdom has been 
short duration. He was giving 6 


‘ 
orand entertainments, and it 
said was daily ta a state of 


‘hese merry meetings were 
discomposed by the arrival ot the news 
of Dupont’s surrender, on 
of the uf July. ‘Things began no 
to wear a diflerent appearance. 
bustle among the French, whose rhe 
tenances were greatly change” 
army, said to be only hale 
ordered to be ready to march ; i the 
Joseph was busy in collecting npr 
plate belonging to the royal pass 
churches, and the money 10 the _ ns. 
all of which was packed up 
In the evening of the 25th, the ye 
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son of the army marched, another di- 
vision on the ,oth, and late in the even- 
ogotthe Joseph imselt, with the 
vear guard, set off from Madrid, and 
wok the road to Segovia. On the rst 
August not a Freuchman was to be 
venta Madrid, ‘They destroyed 300 
rieces of Caunon, and 39,coo muskets, 
aad wetted all the powder in the maga- 
said that all the vrandees 
whohadaccomp sted Joseph trom Bay- 
ne, had Ned tram Madrid into diner. 
ent provinces. 
retreat of Foseph back to France, 
protected by such a smail as 
z.coo men, will at least be a matter 
some hazard; and hopes are enter- 
tined, that unless he is joined by Mar- 
siu Bessieres, who was likewise retreate 
trom Bargos to Pampeluna, with 
ut mea, he may yet be inter- 
\ccording to the last accounts 
m Corunna, an army of go,c00 Gali. 
ws and Asturtans had been put in mo- 
on under the command of Generals 
rake and Ponte (accompanied by an 
“agish ofiicer, Major Roche,) who 
rere to execute some grand pian torm- 
J by the Council of Oviedo. By an 
MNercepted disnateh from Gen. Savary 


‘ 


‘oGen, Dupont, we learn that the lat- 


NMadiid tf 
force was advancing 
trom Galticta. 

liaving mentioned Gen, Savary, who 
visting shed himselt by his Intrroues 

th the inmperor of Austria after the 
Yate ol Austerlitz, (and who has no 
Goubt been Mploved in the ho- 
boural vie way with the Spanish Nobles 
) we may be permitted to 
Nice, that it is announced i. the Ma- 
azette of the of July, that 
King Joseph bad creat ed Gen. Savary 
Ane of Rov ego, With the honours of a 
and Generalissimo of 


ordercd to retreat to 
C,as a great 
to the capital 


of Spain, 
arinics, 


Dr ~ 

“FEAT OF vue Aries BY 
Tub SPANISH Pararors, 

now come. to the details of the 
Y SGecesses obtained by the Spa- 
ih 


m 
stimportant ot which is the 


W 


Aamy. 
SDALUST A ‘he Patriots have ob- 
i ed 
Pans phir this province the most impor- 
Recess which has yet crowned 
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thea less then the surrender 
of Gen. Dupont’s army at Andujar, (as 
was predicted in our last numb. p. 643.) 
besides thit of a cOrps of 6000 men une 
der Gen. Wede', who was coming ory 
Madiid to retotorce Dupont. Lhe ful- 
lowing official account of thiy important 
event, is given in a letter from Captain 
Sam. Whittingham, who was seat by 
Gen. Sir Dalrymple, Licut. 
ot Gibraltar, to attend the Spanish Grow, 
in the field, and which 
been trausmitted by the General to Lord 
Castlere gh, and mnserted in the Lendoa 
Gazette of August 16, 


i! ad-gmarte rs, ndijary 


y 


July 21.1868. 

Thad the honour to inform you, in 
my letter of the i7th of July, that aa 
council of war, held on that day at head- 
quarters, it was reso.ved that the di. 
viston of Marquis de Coupigny should 
join that of Major General Reding, and 
that the attack upoa Baylen should be 
undertaken with the united force of the 
two divisions, Whilst the third division 
and the reserve should occupy the at- 
tention of enemy by aie igned at- 
tack upon Andujar, Major-General Re- 
ding entered Baylen on the morning of 
the 18th, at nine o'clock: Hemet with 
little opposition. “Phe enemy retreat 
ed towards La Carolina. ‘The Gene- 
ral wrote to the Commander in Chiet 
for orders, ciiher to advance against 
Anduiar, or pursue the column which 
was retiring Upon Li Carolina, Grene- 
ral Castanos ordered him to advenuce ue 
pon Andujar without delay. . 

On the roth, at two o'clock tn the 
monuny, the General received intorma- 
tion of the retreat ot the French trom 
Andujar. Licut. General Pena, with 
the reserve, was ordered to advance im- 
mediately towards Raylen. “Phe French 
began their retreat at nine o'clock b. 
rsth fuly.—A jetter trom Gencral Red- 
ing informed the Commander i Chief, 


that he intended commencing his maren 
from Baylen towards at three 


o'clock A. M.rgtl Attwoo'e: cK 
P.M. the advanced guard of Generai 
Pena’s division came up with the enc- 
my. At this mor.cnt an express 
ved from M. aor General Reding, ta an 
form the Lieut. Geneval. that he had 
heen engaged with the divisioa of Ge- 
nera. 
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neral Dupont from three o'clock in the 
morning till eleven; that he had repul 
sed the French, and remained master of 
the tield of battle. “The guns of the ad 
vanced guard ot Liewt. Genera! Pena’s 
division had scarceiy becun te fire, when 
a tleg of truce arrived, to treat upon the 
terms of a capitulation. The discus- 
sion did not last long. General Dapert 
was told he must surrender at discre- 
tion. 

Lieut. General Pena halted and 
med his division vpon the heights of 
Uinbla, distant three miles from Bav- 
len 5 between tour and five o’clock Ge- 
neral Castenick, aid-de-camp to Bona. 
parte, was sent by General Dupont with 
orders to treat with General Castanos 
la person. 

At nine o'clock P. M. Major Gene- 
rai Reding stormed the Licut-General, 
that during the truce, he had been 
treacherously attacked by General We. 
de!, who was just come trom La Caro- 
lina with a reinforcement of Go.0 men ; 
and that the battalion of Cordova had 
been surprised and taken prisoners, to- 
ge her with two fle d-pieces, 

Lhe negotiations lasted till the even- 
ing of the 2oth, and the glorious resuit 


~Lhave the honour to enclose, as also as 


exactanaccount of the killed and wound- 
ed on both sides, as I have been able to 
collect in the hurry of the moment. 
The French themselves acknowledge 
the bravery and steadiness of the Spa- 
nish troops; their firmness, constancy, 
and perseverance, under the greatest 
possible privations, are worthy of the 
admiration of the world, particularly 
When it is remembered that half the ar- 
my is Compescd of new raised levies. 
The Marguis de Coupieny is detached 
with his division to take immediate pos- 
session of the passes of Sierra Morena. 
General Castanos deserves the high- 
est praise for his well conceived plan, and 
for the cool determination with which he 
has carried it into execution, in spite of 
the poplar clamour for an immediate 
attack on the position of Andujar. 
Whilst the negouations were carry. 
ing on, General Castanos receiy ed an in- 
tercepted dispatch from the Duke of 
Rovego to Devont, ordering bim to re- 
treat immediately upon Madrid, as the 
army ot Galicia was rapidly advancing. 
This determined the Genera! to admit 
the capitulation of Generai Wedel. 


French Forceex—Division of 
rauk and til, ditto ot Wedel, 
—1 4,000. 

Spanish Ferce-—Reding, gooo, Cox. 
Pigny, sooc, Pena, Jones, coos, 
25,000 5 of this total one half peasantry, 

Nearly 3200 of the French killed and 
wounded. 

From rocoto of the Snaniards 
Killed and wounded, 


1pont, 


Terms of Capitulation —Vhe division 
of Geveral Dupont prisoners of war, 
The division of General Wedel to cel 
ver up ther arms till their arrival at 
Cadiz, where they are to be embarked 
and sent to Rocheiort. 

There no longer exists a French force 
in Andalusia. 

(Signed) 


S. Warrrincsay, 
13th Light Dragoons. 


According to the Spanish accounts, 
the Patriots have made a valuable 
quisition ot military amplements by Du- 
pont’s surrender. “Phey have got joes 
horses, a fine train of artiilery, to,0¢0 
muskets, great quantities of clothing ¢ 
all Kinds, &c. besides 75 waggons | ad- 
ed with goid and silver plate, and vtat: 
valuable articles, the plunder of the 
churches and houses in Cordova sac 
Andujar. 

On the 23d of July, the Supreme 
Junta of Seville sent the following con. 
gratulatory letter, on the surreacer 0 
Dupvont’s army, to Lord Collingwore: 

Most Excellent Lord—It ts with the 
greatest satisfaction that the 
Junta informs your !xcellency of 
happy success which our arms have - 
over the French army under a 
Dupont, Wedel, and Gobert, pot 
ving laid down their arms, iS 
in the enclosed papers, which accom 
pany this for your information, Dale 
persuadedot the noble mterest 
cellency has in our most just Cause. ES 
Victory could not have been 
plete, and there does not seg 
Frenchman in An ‘alusia there di- 
ing a single individual of the oan 
visions, which, by their own stale pent 
amounted to more than twenty t 
sand men, that has not been enther 
ed or taken prisoner. 

The rejoicing 1s so be 
lively, that an idca of came 
ven ; and we expect it will be tee" 
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Lordship’s squadron, through 
the favour Which the Spanish nation 
owes tu Dritish generosity. 
God save your Encellency. 
(Signed) FRANCISCO DE SAAVEDRA. 
Vicente Flore, 
ANTONIO Ze MBRANO, 
jean Barisca Esrecier, 
Secretary Of State. 
alace of the Alcares of Seville. 
July 23, 18¢S. 
Po his Adm, Collingwood. 
General Castanos, who has been ap- 
pomted Commaader in Chiet of the roy- 
atter the surrender of Du- 
pout, addressed the following most 
mated proclamation to the Andalusians, 
oting them to perseverance in the 
summon Ciuse, and to complete the 
work so gioously begun. 


Gry, Castanos ro THE ANDALUSIANS, 

Vahant Andalusians flame of 
patiotism has m afew days burst forth 
such brilliancy, that at has consu- 
me the oppressors of the nation. 

rou desired ty be free, and in a mo. 
ment you found a protecting Govern. 
ment, and an army anxious ior battle 
aad tar triumph. 
_ Those legions ef Vandals, who for a 
“Me surpriscad some ot your cities, which 
hey ceavered up to plunder; the inso- 
ren inen, putied up wath the victories 
Odd vained OVer nations that were 
bei uated wha sold by wholesale the 
Pounder of Marope, aud laid waste the 
lerthenelds with hve and the sword, 
veVe tut what the love of country and 
Cay do, 
out Andalusians, yours is the glo- 
Jena, and of Auster- 
Ube laurels that adorned the brows 
Conquerors dre at your feet. 
“Mortar glory to the hero who has 
tue Sierra Morena the ex 
mols ot Pabius Maximus. Our chil- 

trench, and his glory did not 
Gt our fathers with mour- 
ing. ~—Unfading laureis to the brave 
Who Gestroyed the insolent Oop- 
“sot the human race! Blessings 


Upon 
wise Government that defended 


ve and prepared our triumphs! 
YoU are not Andalusians alone, 


paniards--Fiy, children of Spain 
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ily to your brethren on the Ebio, the 
Douro, and the Nucar; fly to break the 
chains of the captives ot the Tagus, of 
Manzanares, and of Lobregat, 

Blot out trom the Spanish soil, even 
to the last footstep of these pertidious 
wretches—Avenge in their blood the in. 
sultsthev have oflered to the shade of a 
Weak and cowardiy Government—Hear 
you het the cnes of the murdered on 
the 2d of May ? Do you not listen to the 
lamentations of the oppressed ? Are you 
not moved by the sceret siphs of our 
Perdinand, weeping his separation from 
lis countrymen ? 

War aud vengeance !—Tremble, ty- 
rant ei Lurope, upon your throne, where 
you are covered with ail sorts of crimes. 

Valiant Andalusians! think no sacri- 
fice too great that is to recover your 
King and restore your independence. 
You possess a country—Be a great na- 
tion—Loliow the paths ot glory and of 
virtue, Which, under the God of Armies, 
have led you to this first victory ¢ 


VALENCIA. 

A supp!ement to the Seville Gazette 
of the 6th July contains an oflicial con- 
firmation ot the deieat of Gen. Moncey, 
—It shortly states thit Moncey, having 
advanced tothe walls of Valencia, made 
a very spirited attack, butit was so well 
wuswered by the tire from the city, that, 
on the foilowing morning, the enemy 
struck their tents, and quitted the en- 
virons ol the city, leaving a great num- 
ber of dead, and the tields covered with 
their wounded, and, atter much hesita- 
tion, took the road to Almanza, on 
the frontiers of Murcia. ‘Tins relates 
merely to the last attack, which deter- 
mined the enemy's retreat. An article 
from Granada, which accompanies te 
gazette, contains the following more de~ 
tailed account. ‘Lhe attacks commen- 
ced on the 23d of June, and the French 
were ln the outset successtul, defeating 
the ermy of the patriots, and making 
good their march to the wails of Valen- 
cia. The inhabitants, aware of their ap- 
proach, took every step which vigour, 
courage, and promptitude required ;— 
arming the whole population, planting 
batteries at the gates, blocking up the 
entrances of the streets, cutting tren- 
ches across the roads, and filling the dit- 
ches with water. On the 27th, the Spa- 


nish General Caro attacked Moncey a- 
bout 
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dou league from the city, but was 
to retard his app: oach, On the 
28th, he sent in a flag of truce, offering 
Tespect to persons and property, if he 
were permitted to enter peaceably, but 
threatening fire and sword, if any resist- 
ance were offered. Receiving a deter- 
mined refusal, he commenced the at- 
tack. ‘Phe defence was long and ob- 
st.nate, and completely successtul. Phe 
encimy successively attempted to force 
the gates of Querte and St Vincent, but 
they were repulsed with dreadiul slaugh- 
ter, and their dead lay heaped in the 
sticets, while the patiiots, protected bv 
ae walls and heavy artillery, lost very 
ewmen In the evening, the enemy 
retre ated, leaving five pieces ‘of artillery, 
and the troops sent in pursuit brougit 
in eight more, but they were spiked ;— 
scoco of the enemy found their graves 
under the wails of Valencia. The re- 
mainder, between 2 and 3000, retired 
across the Nucar, and took the road to 
Aimanza, and measures had been ad- 
opted te cut off their retreat. 


CATALONIA. 


The suceess of the patricts wn this 
province also, accurding to the Corunra 
Gazette, has been decisive. A French 
corps of gveo men mare hed trom Bar- 
eelona to Paragon to join another corps, 
which had nee in an attempt to en- 
ter Manresa, and was forced to fal! back 
Both corps then proceeded along the 
seacoast, trom Barcelona to <Arens, 
levying contmbutions, and committing 
Various excesses ; but being at last met 
by the patriots, they were forced to re 


trot with great loss, leaving behind 
them their artilerv, ammunition, and 
money. “Phev retired to Barcelona, 


where, of rs,c09 men who formed the 
amny ofobservation of the eastern Pvren- 


neces, only Sooo remained, and many of 


them severely wounded. ‘The deteat 
of the French near Barcelona, and their 
being obliged to retire to the forts, are 
mentioned in dispatches from Lord Col- 
lingwood ; and an articie in the Oviedo 
Gazette adds, that atter thev had thrown 
themselves into Fort Montjuci, which 
commands the harbour of Barcelona, the 
patriots carried it by storm, and put the 
whole garrison to the sword, but suffer- 
ed most severely themselves, their loss 
being estimated at from aces to 


He 
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ARPRAGON, 
The tailure of the French in a’! heir 
attempts avast Goss: iso ther 
confirmed by Lord 


Colling. Wood's Gist ate 
Ches ; and ina !agussa sezetie exua. 


ordinary, we have a journal of the 


tary operations before Sar avossa, 
the 23d of June tothe sth ‘vl July ia. 
clusive. ‘Che attacks on the were 
incessant 5 afier an action on the 23) of 
June, in which the French sutfree con. 
siderably, Gen. Letevie retied to 
where he was attacked, and would lave 
been totally defeated, but for the poht 
of two divisions ut peasants; he, how- 
ever, lust roco men. On the 27th, bay 
wig been reinforced by General Verdier 
Whi 2400 men, the French advanced 
to tie walls of Saragossa and Lerrero, 
Ot tne latter pi ace they made themse.ves 
masters, by the treachery of the cum 
mander of artillery, who orde cred baci 
all his cannon, and who was afterwares 
shot as a traitor; but they were driven 
from Saragossa, with the loss ot Sc. 
men killed, a great number wounded, 
Six pieces of artillery, five cases of am- 
munition, &c. The possession of 
Terrero, however, afforded them an op- 
portunity of battering the city. On the 
28th, a powser magazine blew up, by 
which 14 houses were destroved, and 206 
persons killed, and the enemy took ad- 
vantaze of this circumstance, and ofthe 
night, to attack the city in three places, 
but they were repulsed in every quar- 
ter, and one of their columns w2s com: 
pletely destroyed. On the 2gth and 
30th, and onthe ast, 2d, and 3d Julvat- 
tacks were made every day, but they 
all failed 3 and on the 3d, the importznt 
post of ‘Torrero was retaken from the 
French, whose cavairy wes rect luced 
13 horses, aud their hatantry ne: arly ce: 
stroved, The remnant retreated to Te 
dela, and the wounded were seh to 
Pamp eluna. ‘The French appear tot 
been tampering with Palatox 5 buts 
loya and galla: nt rejec 
their propositions with contempt. 
Lreoxn.—The first check which the 


&c, 


sat 


is 
arms of the Patriots have met 

been in this province. Marshal Des 
eres had detached a body of Frerc 


troops, from Pampeluna, to precs eed by 
Burges, and to take possess! ion of V allt 


in- 
dolid. ‘They consisted of 10,602 
trv, 2 


rity 

2000 cavalry, and a 

of artilierv, under Gen Laso! = 
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Gyomish General Cuesta had advanced 
rom Asturias, With about r4a,coo men, 
regulars and new levies, Soo cavalry, 
wd 26 pieces ef Cannon, followed by a 
vody of peasants, totally undisciplined, 
he French had possessed themselves 
ot Valladolid, and having notice of the 
approach of the Spaniards, were aware 
utthe importance of keeping the place 
possible. ‘They therefore marched to 
eive the Patriots battle. “he two ar- 
wies met at Kio Seco. On the morn- 
ng ot the 1gth of Juiy, (according to 
the Spamish accounts,) the Patriots at- 
tacked the French at the poimt of the 
bayonet with such fury, that they cut 
jour battaiions to pieces, and took tour 
enon. A column of Gallicians under 
Count de Mazeda, attacked another co- 
wimn of French, and put them to the 
rout with great loss. In about two 
jours the victory was in favour of the 
Spaniards, Who began the pursuit of the 
rremy with too great ardour, and 
thereby lell into disorder. ‘he French 
perceiving this, rallied, and giving a 
tremendous cischarge of grapeshot, tol- 
owed it up with a general charge of ca- 
vary, which made such havock among 
‘ue lett wing of the patriots, as obliged 
them to retreat in considerable disorder, 
At this moment Gen, Biake came up to 
their assistance with a strong column of 
‘uabineers, and a corps of jlying artil- 
“ty, Which put a stop to the progress 
tne French, and the battle ceased 
vot rz e’clock, having lasted four 
‘urs. “The Spanish General retreated 
1 good order, in the afternoon, to Be- 
“Vente 5 the Prench not attempting to 
pursue him, The loss of the Patriots 
‘tus action, is said to be only about 
in Killed and wounded, while they 
magnity the loss of the enemy to thrice 
number, It is positively stated 
the French cavalry 
“Tec in the first attack, and in the last 
“serge which they made, ‘The French 
“tered Rio Seco about four hours at- 
ter the battle, and so enraged were they 
noe loss, that they committed the 
excesses upon the mnocent 
ee ants. According to the Spanish 
upwards of acs were murder. 
whom were five Franciscan 
Carmeiites, and three Domini- 
* “4 poor curate, while elevating 


the 
host to protect himseli from outrages 
1So8, 
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had his hand struck off with a sabre, and 
the cup taken from him. 

Lord Collingwood’s last dispatches 
are merely a reierence to the preceding 
report of Capt. Whittingham.-—But the 
same Gazette which contained those 
a'so exhibits the following article :— 

Downing-Street, August 16. 

By aletter received trom Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doyle at Corunna, and trom 
Maior Roche at Oviedo, of the Sth and 
oth instant, addressed to Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, one of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, it appears that va- 
rious letters ‘rom respectable authorities 
at Madrid, and also public Gazettes had 
heen received, both at Corunna and 
Oviedo, stating, that on the 29th ultimo, 
inthe evening, the French began the 
evacuation of Madrid. Upon the goth 
the evacuation continued ; and upoa the 
arst, Joseph Bonaparte, with the remain- 
der ot his troops, quitted the capital for 
Segovia. ‘This measure was attributed 
to the French having received the ac- 
count of the surrender ot General Du- 
pont’s army in Andalusia. ‘he French 
carried with them all the artillery and 
ammunition they could find means to 
convey, and spiked the cannon, and da- 
maged the powder, thev left behind ; 
thev also plundered the Palaces and the 
‘Treasury ; they were followed by the 
Spanish Ministers who had acted under 
the French, and, in general, by aij the 
French who were settled in business at 
Madrid. Upon the 31st of July it was 
believed there was not a Frenchman re- 
maining in the capital. 

The Dutch papers, and their extracts 
from the Afoniteur, are still silent res- 
pecting the transactions in Spain, Oue 
of the minor journalists, however, alter 
repeating the old story of King Joseph's 
Joyous reception in Madrid, admits that 
rumours have somehow got into circu- 
lation in Paris, of reverses sustained by 
the French arms in Spain and Portugal, 

but he sturdilv denies that there is one 
word of truth in them, ‘The intrigues 
of the English, he says, have compiete- 
lv failed in both countries. “They made 
proposals to the Russian Admiral in the 
‘Tagus, but they were rejected with 
scorn and indignation, ‘That we may 
at once dismiss all the little French m- 
formation in our possession, we may of- 

ter 
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fer the following as the substance of se- 
veral letters of General Dupont, which 
were intercepted aad fell ato the hands 
of General Castanos, previous to the bat- 
tle of bayler; they are addressed ro 
General Beliard, and to the Duke de 
Robego, (the tormer General Savary) 
comimander in chief of the French ar- 
mies in Spain :— 

Dupont, after giving some details of 
skirmisies with the Spantards, expresses 
his apprehensions of a more serious at- 
tack trom them, as they were posted on 
the heights in front of Andujar, as they 
manifested a regular plan in their at- 
tacks, and as his inaction had given them 
courage. He requests that eflicient re- 
inforcements may be sent him, to en- 
ableshim to resume the oiiensive, other- 
wise the flame of insurrection might 
Spread trom the southern to the other 
provinces, and the regular troops which 
were dispersed might be drawn to take 
part with the rede/s. He states the hard- 
ships to which his troops had been sub- 
jected from the want of subsistence. 
The peasants having their cottaces 
and harvests to join the army, the sol- 
diers had been constantly employed in 
reaping the wheat, and mak ‘ng theirown 
bread; but as they were now obliged to 
be constantly under arms, this had be- 
come impracticable, and they were com. 
pelled to subsist on the most disgusting 
and loathsome food. He requests that 
medicmes and linens for bandages may 
be sent him immediately, as the cnemy 
bad intercepted in the mountains all the 
moving hospitals and the supplies, &e. 
** Ail motives,” he adds, ** concur to 
induce us instantly to fight a decisive 
battle and agam, a decisive blow 
in Andalusia will contribute much to 
the swhyugation of all Spain.” This last 
expression will not escape observation. 
In his pudlie addresses to the Speniards, 
Dupont affected to deplore the infatua- 
tion of the people in msing against their 
Rest friends, whose only object was to 
secure to them the tategrity and indepen 
dence of their country ; but in their letters 
the total swAyugation of Spain is avowed 
to be the read object. 

How wall the journalists of Paris re- 
coneile the exit with the extrance of their 
imperial Joseph ?~—His abandoning 3 cr- 
ty which they assure us was enraptured 
with his presence ; his running away 
trom a people who had nothing but 
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“Long live King joseph” in the. 
mouths :—and that tuo without any pro. 
clamation or public act whatever ;—no: 
a word of farewell, nor a promise of re- 
turn! 

What must the high-minded Castiij. 
ans have thought ef such conduct in 
man calling himselfa king !—He enter. 
ed Madrid as a monarcli—he quitted i: 
asa petty thiefs;—pride and insult ac. 
company his arrival-—fear and telonv at. 
tend his departure. Some of the letters 
State that Joseph, while at Madric, on 
account of his being in a perpetual state 
Intoxication, Was mck nained* Pepe 
Cuba,’—Foe Buti ;—Pepe sicnilvirg 
Joe, and Cuba dutt of wine. ‘The same 
letters state, that this redoubted monarch 
Was SO completely panic-struck, thet he 
escaped into the country by a subters 
raneous passage upwards of a mile trom 
the palace of Madrid, at four o’clock in 
the morning of the ist, in company with 
O’Farrel, and afew other taithful 
lowers. . He set off in disguise, being 
dressed in black, and wearing a patrio- 
tic cockade. It was generaliv intima- 
ted to the Spaniards, that the object oi 
his removal was to take a more eligible 
military position at Sccovia, where it 
was given out that he meant to tortity 
himself ;—but there is reason to believe 
that he did not even think it prudent to 
halt at Segovia, but continued his flight 
to France. 

Sé Asturias, Sune 206 

The Supreme Junta of this principa 
lity hasten to communicate to the king- 
dom the information they have received 
fiom their Deputies in Great Britain, 
whose Government offers a sticcour not 
only to this principality, but every other 
principality of the kingdom, as wh. be 
seen by the annexed copy of the letter 
of the English Minister to our Depu- 
ties, 


His Briraxnic Mayesty’s ara. 
TION TO THE Envoys OF ASTURIAS 
Office of Foreign Affairs, 12th Junt 
My Lords—lI have laid beiore my 59- 
vereign the letter which you were au 
thorised by the Junta of the principality 
of Asturias to deliver to me, togetlier 
with the powers entrusted to you by the 
Junta, entreating in their name hs 
Majesty’s assistance. His Mejest) has 
desired rac to assure your Excellencies 


that he feels the warmest interest — 
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solution of the principality of Astu- 
nas, to sustain, agaist the atrocious 
ysurper of France, a contest in favour 
ot the independence of the Spanish Mo- 
parchy; That his Majesty is disposed 
to grant every Kind of assistance to ef- 
igits so Maguanimous and praise worthy. 

His Majesty has, therefore, o:dered 
me to declare, thet no time shall be lost 
embarking for the port of Gijon the 
succours that you require, as being the 
most pressingly necessary he wall be- 
sides send a naval force, capable of pro- 
tecting the coast of Asturias against any 
attempt which France may make, and 
of introducing troops by sea into the 
country.—His Majesty will make fur- 
ther clorts in support of so just a cause. 

His Mejesty has also ercered me to 
declare to your Excellencies, his readi- 
ness to extend the same succours to 
every other part of the Spanish Monare 
chy which may: be animated by the 
sure spintas the inhabitants of Astu- 
Well as his Majesty’s sincere de- 
sire to renew those ties of friendship 
Which subsisted so Jong between ihe 
‘wo nations, and to direct his umited e:-. 
forts against any power which may e- 
vince hostile intentions against Spain, as 
weil as Great Britain. 

I recommend to your Excellencies to 
communicate, as soon as possible, to 
the Junta the manner in which his Me- 


sty has received the proposals trans- 


mitted by your Excellencies. A vessci 
has been got ready at Portsmouth, to 
“ary any person you may think proper 
to disnatch, 
I beg your vcellencies to accept the 
“surances of my high consideration. 
(Signed) Grorce CANNING. 


PORTUGAL. 
from Portugal! are be- 
ming ecually interesting with those 
of th Spain, and we trust the exertions 
otuguese to rid themselves of 
SlCh Cespotis will be equally suc- 
wes on the 6th of that 
*plrit of resistance iirst appeared at 
— aud was excited by the Spanish 
shore there (amounting to 
oftheir bo Who hearing of the rising 
Oreturer in Spain, setzeda French 
with bis stai¥, consisting of 26 
iereons, ane carried them ol ‘They 
“en disarmed and imprisoned all) thie 
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French, amounting to about 3e0. The 
following account of their future success 
is given in a letter trom Capt. Creyke, 
of the Eclipse sloop of war, to Sir Chas. 
Cotton, cated Oporto, June 20. 

Sin,—Since the roth of June, Opor- 
to has undergone two revolutions, and 
has been successively in the hands of 
the Preach and the subjects of the Piince 
Regent. After the Spanuirds had deli- 
vered the forts. into the custody of the 
Portuguese, and the nations: colours 


‘were every wiiere hoisted, the French 


were avain able to establish their autho- 
rity, in Cousequence of the weak and 
undetermined measures of the Gover- 
nor, Louis D’Oliveira, who 3s now con- 
fined as a traitor, and maintained it till 
the 16th, the day of Corpus Christi, a 
great national festival, when it had been 
usual for the Portuguese regiments to 
attend with coleurstying. ‘Lhe Gover- 
nor, D’Oliveira, in consequence of or- 
ders trom Junot, attempted to establish 
the Freneh fag instead of the Veitu- 
euese at the procession. ‘his violent 
attack on the national custom crew forth 
the murmurs of the populace to so great 
a degree, that an attempt to compromise 
on the part of the Governor had no e¢t- 
fect; and onthe 18th, in the evening, 
the day be‘ore my arrival here, they 
were excited to such*a degree of fury, 
that, countenaaced by the priests, the 
people rose in masse, broke open the 
cepots, and supphed themseives with 
twenty-five thousand stand of arms, and, 
together with the regulars, formed a 
most determined and enthusiastic army. 
vrom this moment all French authority 
ceased; and every man, either French, 
or suspected of being incliued to the 
French interest, was 

“ The Bishop of Ope.to ».as elected 
as the new Governor, and an army of 
tweitv thousand men sent to mect the 
French, who had advanced, to the 
amount of nine hundred, within six 
leagues Of Oporto. 

“ The enthusiasm has communicated 
from one to the other, and the Portu- 
euese provinces of Tralos Blontes, Min- 
ho, and the northern part of Beira, in 
ymitation of the Spaniards, have risen in 
arms, determined to extirpate the French 
from their kingdom, From the most 
moderate accounts, besides what are at 
Oporto, { may estimate them at up- 
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** All the regular regiments disband- 
ed by the French are forming again with 
the greatesi alacrity, and will soon join 
them. Ihave this day had an iterview 
with bis Excellency the Governor, con- 
ducted to him amidst the shouts and 
huzzas of the populace. 

* ‘To-morrow L senda party of men 
to mount the guns of a large brazil 
ship, the command of which 1s given to 
an Englishman, and destined as a float- 
ing battery to defend the bridge, in case 
the French should have the temerity to 


4p approach, though such an event is not to 
ve be apprehended. If any requisition is 
id made for powder, I shall comply with 
at. it; but they have at presént abundance 


of arms, ammunition, and provisions, 
detestation of the Portuguese 
pat tothe French is so great, that Captain 

Jones and myscli, after having begeed 

the life of the French Intendant ot Po. 


lice, had the greatest difficulty in 
} - Veying him a prisoner to the boat, and 
q the unvounded love and respect for the 
alone prevented the enraged 
, populace from tearing him in pieces, 
4 i have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed ) G. A. CREYKE, 
After this favourable turn of affairs, the 
port of Oporto was declared open to all 
f British vessels, and an invitation given 
mt to resume their former course of trade. 


‘Tine house of Mr Warre, the British 
consul, which had been occupied by 
the French Corregidor, Mor, had been 
restored, with all the furniture and 
books untouched, <A body of French 
troops, said to be about 4gooo, under 
Gen. Loison, which was proceeding 
from Biaganza to Oporto, hearing of 
the rising of the people, changed his 
route, aud pushed vn ior Lisbon to join 
Junot, but betore he reached Santaiem, 
hie was so harrassed, on march, 
by the Portuguese patriots, that one 
halfor his men were either killed or 
wounded, 

Respecting the state of the French at 
Lisbon, we leaia by the last accounts, 
that Junot, the Drench Governor Gene- 
ral ot Portugal, was sensibie of his pre- 
carious situation, and was preparing for 
a desperate defence.—He had called in 
ali his cutposts, aud was provisioning 
and fortitying torts St Juben, Belem, 
&c. [tas even said that he had order. 
¢d 1090 Russian sailors fcom their ships 
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to construct batteries for the defeies 
of the city, and which would commanc 
the roads. We learn also, that hearme 
of the successtul progress uf the patriots 
in Spain, Junot, cistrusting the civision 
of Spanish troops attached to his army, 
saul to amount to acoo men, ordered 
them ail to be disarmed, and sent on 
board huiks onthe river. Juaoi’s force 
has been variously estimated 5 at most, 
It Cannot exceed 29,000 men. But what 
can this mumber effect against the im. 
mense army now on their march to sur. 
round him. “ihe British army under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, willamount to 29,000. 
‘The Portuguese regular troops assem. 
bied at Coimbra, amount to as many; 
and the Spanish General Jones is on is 
march to from 
With picked men, flushed with 
thear victories over Dupont, Moncey, 
and Letevre. Deprived ot all prospec: 
of relief from France, we must conside: 
Junot’s situation periectly hopeless. 


ProctAMATION BY Sir Cras. Corros, 
Bart. Adnairal of the Blue, &c. Cui. 
mander Chief. 


* Inhabitants of Portugal—Deputa- 
tions having reached me trom ail parts 
of the kingdom, soliciting succour, ai¢, 
and assistance, and stating to me the 
loyal, brave, and manly determination 
of the people of Portugal to estabisu 
the Government of their lawful Price, 
aud to emancipate their country trom 
Trench oppression 

** Tsend, agreeable to your request, 
ships, troops, arms, and ammun.tio)) 
and Ihave directed the standard of h's 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent o! 
Portugal to be reared, round hich 
every loval Portuguese is hierevy 
immediately to rally, and to tose ¥? 
arms in so just and glonoys a Causes 

* To be successful, Portuguese, 
must be unanimous 5 and, joined v) 
vour brave neighbours and triends, the 
Spaniards, you must not be intimidate 
by menaces, nor seduced by promise: 

Some months experience must 
convinced you of the effect of Frene 
friendship ; it is now to British rath ave 
assistance, aided by your own encify 
and efforts, that you will, I trust, be! 
debted to the restoration of your Pancts 
and the independence of your count)» 

(Signed) Corre 


Hilernia, off the Tagus, July + 
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Coimbray Fuly 18, 1808, 
PaocLAMATION Or Coron. 
*Yhe uncersizgned Admiral, com- 

maading the of his Britannic Ma. 
sty on the coast of Portugal, loses not 
d moment to make known, that he has 
eceived an expiess from the loyai in- 
jabitants Of Simes, and to assure them, 
as weil as every true and luyal Portu- 
cust, engaged i a just, honourabie, 
ond glotious cause, such as the re-estab- 
lishment of its rightful Prince, that all 
tie stipport lying an the power of his 
Britannic Majesty shall be given. 

“Capt. Smith, commanding his Bri- 
tannic Mejesty’s ship Comus, ts charged 
tudeliver this express, and instructed 
iv proceed to Sines, in order to lend a 
and immediate assistance. 

“The British Admiral undersigned 
can assure the inhabitants of Sines, and 
tie whole Kingdom of Portugal, that 
the most energetic, Valorous, and deci- 
sve eflorts have been displayed, with 
the compietest success, to frustrate the 
perhdivus designs of the French against 
tae independence and even the existence 
ci this nation. Mrench ships in 
Cadiz have been battered,and compelled 
suitender to the brave Spaniards :— 
lie people are in every part risen in 
amis, and the result cannot fail proving 
glorious, Similar energy must be at- 
tended with the same success in Portu- 
ea, and thas will the inhabitants of both 
“ogvoms hold an equal right to the 
titeem, applause, and admiration of Eu- 
rope. 

“ The undersigned has received de- 
‘tations from the provinces of the north 
6 Portugal, already in arms, swearing 
‘9 re-establish the Government of their 
egitumate Prince, and to resist their op- 
’ressors. At Oporto, Viana, io Entre 
Minho ¢ Douro, and part of Beira, one 
en thousand Portuguese have risen 
‘arinsy aud af their gallant country- 
South unite themselves to 

Ny Mey cannot fail overthrowing the 
Mrenchmen now occupy- 
But to vanquish, unani- 
iet them not be 
by aces, or be corrupte 
solately ¢ ‘et them bravely and re- 
Getermine to rescue themselves 
and to restore the Go- 

Heat ot their lawful Prince. 

General Junet has, even in his last 


r 
tue of Tune, fabricated the 
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most sanguinary threats arainst the in- 
habitants of Portugal ; they are threaten. 
ed with the destruction ot the most 
Joyal and populous cities, and their in- 
habitants doomed to the point of the 
sword, by a handtfal of men, amounting 
at must to ten thousand, bearing nu 
comparisen to the population of Portu- 
gat. Woe to the criminal oppressors, 
the loyal Portuguese encounter them 
fearless; the righteousness of their gause 
must triumph. MNobie enthusiasm per- 
vading the ranks can never be daunted, 
if all access to seduction be preciuded. 
A vigorous resistance, conjonied to the 
energetic eflurts now exerting by your 
valorous nerghbours and friends, the 
Spaniards, resohutely engaged the 
samme glorious cause, must have the hap- 
piest issue 5 as yet there are thousands 
in Portugal anxious to emulate the 
deeds of their forefathers in loyaley ana 
glory. Lsepeat it to each loval Porta. 
euese, that ail the aid of which his Bri- 
tanaic Majesty’s fleet is capable shalt 
be given in behalf of a cause so just, 
glorious, and honourable, as the resto- 
ration oi its lawful Prince, in whose name 
the standard ought to have been raised 
in the south, as has been done in the 
north, for all the loyai to repair to. 
«Given on board his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tiberrnia, anchored a¢ 
the mouth oi the Tagus, July 16. 
rScs. 
(Siened) Cuarves Corton, 
Adnitral of the Blue, and Com. 
imander m Chief of his Br:tan- 
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On the 12th of July, an expedition 
sailed trom Coshe to the assistance ot 
the Portuguese patriots. It 1s 
rmanded by icut. Gen. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesiev, Molor Gens. Hill and Ferguson, 
and Brie. Gens. Fane and Crawtord.-— 
‘Phe troops are the sth, 9th, 36th, 38th, 
goth, asth, sth batt. ot the Goth, 7 rst, 
gist, osth, and q4th royal veteran batt. 
dight dragoons,—besides artillery 
and engineers, an alt about 12,c02 men, 
occupy ing $9 transports. Another large 
body of troops, said to be 15,709 MeN, 
and under the command of Lieut. Gen, 
Sit Harry Burrard, also saded trom 
Portsmouth, on the rst of August, in 
139 transports, for the same cestination. 
We have no accurate list of the oilicers 
or regiments employed in this second 
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division. Oa the roth of August, Gen. 
Meade sailed trom the same port, in 
the Decade frigate, with some trans. 
ports, having on buardthe 1Sth dragoons, 
also tor Portugal. 

On the arst of July, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley was off Corunna, ali weil, where 
he landed, and was received by the Spa- 
niards with greatrejoicings, He conti. 
nued on shore about 30 hours, and ha. 
ving learnt the successful progress of 
the Spanish arms, reimbarked, amidst 
the huzzas of the populace. On the 2<th 
the jleet was off Oporto, where the Gen, 
agam went on shore, with part of ius 
suite, and waited on the Bishop, new 
Governor, by whom he was most kindly 
received. He reimbarked next morn- 
ung, and satled inthe Crocodile frigate 
for the Tagus, in order to consult with 
Sir Charles Cotton. 

General Wellesley’s expedition arri- 
ved in Mondego bay on the 20th July. 
On the 30th, the General retoined the 
expedition, and signal was immediately 
made to prepare to iand. ©n the 31st, 
however, this was found impracticable, 
trom the surt on the beach, which, even 
in the calmest weather, is very high. 
‘The Alfred lost from 15 to 20 of her 
people in sending boats ashore, and 
some men belonging to the transports 
were drowned. ‘Lhe marines were en- 
camped close to the town of Fernigo. 
On the morning of the rst of August the 
sth battalion o: the voth, the gsth, 36th, 
and 4sth regiments were disembarked, 
and marched towards Lavos, where they 
were to be encamped till the whole 
were landed. The last to land was Gen. 
Craufurd’s division, consisting of the 
goth, z1ist,and o1st. A proportion of 
artillery was disembarked every day. 
‘The joy with which the troops were re- 
ceived by the Portucueze was exces- 
sive ; as the boats advanced to the shore, 
the air was rent by the acclamations of 
the people on the beach, and nothing 
was heard but blessings on the name of 
Great Britain, the deliverer of the op- 
pressed. Gen. Spencer arrived off the 
‘agus on the ist, with <oco men from 
Gibraltar, and was still detained there 
on the 3d by adverse winds. He was to 
take the first opportunity of proceeding 
to Figueira, General Wellesley would 
probabiy wait tor him, and perheps for 
the troops under the command of Gen. 
Sir Harry Burrard. 
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ITALY. 
SUBVERSION oF PRE Eccurstasyteas, 
Esraris, 

The following extraordinary Procla. 
mation wasissued at Bayonne by Bona. 
parte, and pubiished at Rome on the 
2istof May: 

PROCLAMATION, 

** Napoleon, by the grace of God, and 
by the constitution, Emperor ot the 
beench, Kang of Italy, Proteetor of the 
Rhenish Confederacy, considering that 
the present Sovereion of Kome has con. 
stantly refused to declare war avainst 
the Inglish, and to co-operate with tie 
kingdoms of Italy and Naples tor the 
protection of the Italian peainsula; that 
the interest of the two kingdoms, and 
the relative situation of Italy and Ne- 


_ pies, require that their communication 


snould be interrupted by hostile 
power; that the gift of the iands which 
compose the Ecclesiastical States was 
made by our illustrious predecessor 
Charlemagne, for the benefit of Cims- 
tendom, but not for the succour of the 
enemies of our holy religion ; therefore 
have we, upon consideration of the ce- 
nand for passports made by the Rompisa 
Ambassador at our Court, on the Sthot 
March, decreed, and do decree as tol: 
lows Here follow the citlerent arti 
cles of the decree, uniting the provia- 
ces of the Papal territory to the king 
dom of Italy, and presenting various lo- 
cal regulations as to their government] 
bn pursuance of a second decree, au 
dinals, Prelates, and other officers of he 
Komish court, born in the kingdom of 
Italy, must reti:e to the place of their 
birth before the sth of June, on pain ot 
forfeiting their goods, At Ancona, ©: 
the rith of May, the Papal officers were 
alrcady dismissed. 

A series of official papers have 
published at Palermo, by order bv 
Sicilian Majesty, which give a strinits 
view of the atrocious treachery and Vie- 
lence which has been exercised at Rome 
against both the person of his Holiness 
whom all true Catholics deem wat 
and the rights spiritual and tempore 
which he possesses,—* We must, 
ever,” savs the Italian commentatet 
these documents, remark at the 
mencement, that this last act 0 tne 
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which Violates at once the most sacred 
praciples of our holy reiigion and the 
lw ot nations, evidently proves, that, 
intending to destroy all ancient Govern- 
ments, the fimuly ot Buonaparte wishes, 
avove all, with a view to establish thetr 
atheism, to destroy the Roman Catho- 
he religion, being fuily aware that 1 
cannot build up his own tvrauny, ex. 
ceptupon the foundation of impiety 5 
aud, m fact, the Emperor of the French 
hid no other intention, in thus endea- 
vourmg to destroy the Catholic wor- 
‘ip, than to eradicate from the munas 
of tae people whom he enslaves every 
notion Of respect, and every sentunent 
vi obedience to the head et the Church 
ut Christ, whom he bas with that view 
strove to dishonour, by forcing him to 
enter into a league with himself 5 or, in 
other words, to be his accomplice 1m 
those robberies which he commits a- 
gaist every kind of property, pubic 
aod private. But the Spirit God has 
sven tothe Holy Father strength to 
resist these suggestions of the enemy 
of men, and has enabled bim to display 
‘energy worthy the best ages of the 
church, 

_ The ist Note is dated from the Pa- 
Quirinal, fiom Cardinal Pamali to 
M. Lefebvre, and is dated the 2d of 
March, It complains, in the most glow- 
ing langu we, of the French Command- 
in forcibly cepriving ihe 
tue covernment of Rome ; of 
Pacing a guard at the Post-oflice, aad 
opeming all the letters, in defiance of 
the public law; of forcibly incorpora- 
amg the Papal troops with those of 
and placine euards on all the 
Prating houses, and thereby depriving 
M's Holiness of the liberty of the press. 
1s from same Cardinal 
of the Fee the Proceedings 
‘ach comma :der, in imprison- 
tireatening the officers of his 
with banishment, because they 
to unite with the Prench a- 
© Th the inclination of their Sovereign. 
is written by the Secre- 
Were tO such Cardinals as 
». ered by the French to quit the 
names are Car- 
*Ulseppe, Doria Pamfili, and the 
Minister, who was replaced by 
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‘The ath Note is from Cardinal Gab. 
riellito Lefebvre, complaining of the 
behaviour of the French, in imprison- 
ing and banishing of other Cardinals, 
natives of Italy, as well as of Naples. 

‘Phe sth Note requires the ‘Vreasurer 
of lis Holiness to give two Cardinals, 
bamshed to the north of Italy, 
ecus each. 

The oth Note is from Cardinal Gab- 
riciii to Lefcbvre, complaiming of the 
Freech ofiicers bavine semed a number 
of the Papai troops, and confining them, 
and requuing their liberation. 

‘Lhe 7th Note is from the same to the 
same, siznitying, that after the forced 
Incorporation of the italian and French 
troops, his Holiness had cailed these of 
his troops who st:!] remained fatthful to 
him, to wear a cockade different trom 
the rest, that the pubiic mivht not as- 
cobe to him the excesses of the French. 

‘The Sth Note is from M.Champagny, 
addressed to Cardinal Caprara. It calls 
upon the Pope to declare war agaimst 
England, and in the event of his refus- 
ing to do so, threatens to overturn the 
Government, and to establish another, 
which will make common cause with 
Italy and Naples against the common 
evemy. Ihe Nete then concludes with 
an expression of regret that the Cardi- 
nal Caprara’s demand for passports com- 
pelled his Imperial Majesty to consider 
Kome in a state ot war with France. 

‘Vhis last Note was followed by a long 
Declaration in name ot his Holsness, 
and signed by Cardinal Gabriell1. It is 
a truly eloquent and interesting compo- 
sition, aud we shall give it if possible in 
our next. 


Appress or titz City of To 

On Wed. July 20. the Right Hon. 
Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Recorder, 
Sheriffs, and Common Council of the ci- 
ty of London, waited upon his Majesty, 
at the Queen’s Paiace (being introduced 
bv Lord Rivers, the Lord in waiting,) 
with the following address, which was 
read by the Recorder :-— 


Ty the King’s most Excellent Majesty. 


«The humble, dutiful, and loyal Ad- 
dress of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, 
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men, ind Commons of the city of 
London, in Common Council as- 
sembied. 


Rost Gracious Sovereizn, 


“ We, your Majesty's loval subjects, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com. 
mons of the city of London, in Common 
Council assembled, with hearts full of 
dutiful affection to vour Roval Person, 
and inseparably attached to the honour 
and prosperety ot vour Governinent, 
humbly desire to approach your throne, 
and represent to your Majesty the sen- 
timents of a free and faithful people. 

“While we contemplate, with horror 
and indignation, the atrocious periidy 
and wanton violence employed by the 
ruler of France, to reduce under his 
voke the Spanish Monarchy and the 
Spanish people, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our joy and exuitation, at 
the pure and animating spirit of patrio- 
tism, display ed by that high-minded and 
cailant nation, in d letence of their dear- 
est rights and privileges. ‘hey have 
appeal led to the generous feelings of 
your Majesty for protection and sup- 
port, and they have net appealed in 
vain. You, Sire, have felt as the So- 
vercign of a tree people, who, by ex- 
tending his powerful aid to a nation 
struggling for liberty and independence, 
holds torth to the world a happy and 
practical iliustration of the blessings 
which his own subjects enjoy. 

* The solemn declaration, by which 
your Mayjestv has been pleased to recog- 
nise the Spanish nation as a vaturaliiend 
and ally against the common enemy of al! 
establisied sovernments the frank, dis- 
interested ard inspiriting pledge which 
vou have given, that you have no other 
ebiect than that of preserving unimpair- 
ed, the integrity and ind pendence oi 

the Spanish. ‘Mon chy the wisdom, 
Miberaltty and promptitude ef the mea- 
sures consequently adepted by your 
Majesty's Government, breve excited in 
our breasts the most lively and grateful 
sensations, 

** We have to entreat vour Majesty's 
acceptaice of our most cordial thanks 
for the noble and liberal system of po- 
icy by whgch your counct's have been, 
and continue to be, actuated towards 

pun; and we beg leave to assure you, 
bat, in coatributiog to the success of 


= 


your royal interposition 2 cave at 
once so great and glorious, and su pecy. 
harly congenial to “the spirit and tee!. 
Ings Oi YOur people, NO exe! shail 
be withheld, NO sacrince shail be spared, 

our part, to preserve twe.ve milion, 

f fellow-freemen from being acc: 
with the most gailing and protigate des. 
potism recorded in the history of the 
world, 

the measures which vour 
Jesty may think proper to adopt 
complishing this ereat end, vou miy, 
Sire, rely with the lirmest coniidence v- 
pon the attectionate, zealous, and en- 
thusiastic support of your loyal citizens 
of London. We feel! ourselves identitied 
with the Patriots of Spain; we sympa: 
thise in all their wants; we participate 
ia all their wishes ; and we humbly beg 
leave to express our fervent hope, ther 
the glorious struggle in which the Sps- 
nish nation ts engayed, aided by thee: 
nergies, resources, and magnanimity o' 
the British empire, may succeed, not 
only in asserting the independence oi 
the Spanish Monarchy, but in ultimate. 
lv effecting, under the protection of Di- 
vine Providence, the emancipation o! 
Kurope, and the re-establishment of the 
blessings of peace.” 

‘To which address his Majesty 
pleased to return the following most 
gracious answer i— 

‘ thank you for your very 
and dutiful address. [accept with ple 
sure your congratulations on the pros: 
pect opened to the world by the brave 
and loval exertions ot the Spanish na 
tien against the tyranny and usurpati oe 
of France,and on the re-establishment 
peace between Great Britain and Spain 

“In aiding the efforts of the Spanish isn 
nation, I have been actuated by noo 
ther motive than that of aVording 
most effectual and terested 
ance to a people e struggiing ‘or the mar 
tenance of their ancient Government 
and national independence. 

“ JT have no doubt I shai inue 
to receive from and from 2!) 
ses of my people, the same yealas 
and affectionete support which | hav: 

experienced on so many and on suck 
important occasions.” 

‘Vhey were all very graci 
ved, and had the honour to hiss b's 
jesty’s hand, SCOT: 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


Appress oF THE Crry oF Epinpurcnu 
To THE KING. 


‘THE following Address having been 

transmitted to the Right Hon. Lord 
Hawkesbury, his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, has been by his Lordship pre- 
sented to the King; which Address his 
Majesty was pleased to receive very 
graciously : 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of your Majesty’s good ci- 
tv of Ldinburgh, deeply feeling the mo- 
huehtuus importance of the present crisis 
i the fate of Europe, crave permission 
to epproach your royal throne. . 

Representing the ancient metropolis 
ofa kingdom long famous for maintain- 
ig its liberties against invasion, and 
sharing the benefit of vour Majesty’s pa- 
ternal Government, it is impossible tor 
us to behold, without the keenest inte- 
rest, the gallant struggles of the Spanish 
Nation against foreign tyranny, since our 
own experience teaches us the blessings 
ol legitimate freedom, and the history 
our ancestors shews us how it ought 
to be defended. When we consider the 
eventtul and invigorating spectacle of a 
gant and injured people, rising to a 
“rh in defence of their laws, their 
‘ing, and their religion, against unpro- 
Voxed and treacherous invasion, we can- 
pot but nourish the animating hope that 
has destined the presump- 
oppressor of Europe to be 
of ruining his usurped 
was, when possessed of all 
the we of Spain, when wasting in 
pians of his own ambition, 
ilies oh ich she had not the remotest in- 
the bic . treasures of her colonies, and 
that an of her subjects, it was then 
rei Hy present ruler of France was 

“ed, in the wanton insolence and Just 
wit eae to occupy her capital 
diery, to massacre its loyal 
toad deceive, dethrone, and 

©aptivity her unfortunate Mo- 
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narch and Royal Family. Thus he bas 
at once treated with the foulest perfidy 
a nation celebrated from its earliest his- 
tory for rigid adherence to public and 
to individual faith, and stigmatized with 
Insolence and coutumely a people pro- 
verbially jealous of national and of per- 
sonal honour, 

May we be permitted to hope that an 
aggression, unparalleled in history for 
the treachery in which it commenced, 
the undisguised effrontery with which 
it was avowed, and the cruelty by which 
it was enforced, as it has already con 
verted the most passive and useful allv 
of France into the most formidable ene 
mv, may teach the other nations of Eu- 
rope how litle is to be expected from 
submission to such a foe ; how much 
may be hoped from decided, determin- 
ed, and uncompromising resistance, A- 
bove all, from the measures, alike pru- 
dent, liberal, and active, already adop- 
ted in your Majesty’s Councils, we are 
encourased to hope, that no aid which 
the resources of your Majesty’skingdoms 
can suppiv will be withheld from those 
Patriots who are now in arms, not sole- 
ly in the cause of Spain, but in that of 
Britain, of Europe, and of the world. 
If it is the pleasure of God that their no- 
ble efforts shall be finally unsuccessful, 
let it not be recorded as a cause of their 
failure that Britain was a cold and in- 
different assistant in so glorious a strug- 
gic. But if, as we hope, trust, and pray, 
the issue of the contest shall be success- 
ful, may it be written in the annals of 
Spain, that, not alone the wisdom of her 
patriotic councils, and the enthusiasm 
of her brave warriors, but the ready, the 
cecided, unconditional, and disinterested 
succours of Britain, saved her from the 
yoke of a worse than Moorish conque- 
ror, and aided her to erect, in the pre- 
served independence and renovated e- 
nergy of her Government, an unsur- 
mountable barrier against his insatiable 
ambition. 

That God may grant your Majesty a 
long and happy reign, and may vouch- 
sate to direct vour Councils at this im- 
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po ant crisis to the weal of Bucain, of 
5S; and of Europe, Js the. unfeigned 
an. Jevout prayer of your Majesty's 
du sul and lovai subjects, the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Signed, in our name, bv our appoint- 
iment, and in our presence, and the 
seal of the said city js hereto affixed. 

Dowxatp Situ, Provost. 


Sreecn or THe Justice Crerx, 
AT THE GLAsGow Circuit, Apri] 30. 

After his Lordship had, in the usual man- 
ner, inquired whether there were any per- 
sons present who had cause of complaint 
against the judicial conduct of the Sheriffs 
of this District, he, in a highly eloquent and 
impressive manner, spoke nearly as follows: 

GENTLEMEN SUERIFFS, 

“ From the silence which prevails after 
the proclamation now made, I conclude, 
that oo person has any complaint to make 
against you; this, indeed, is no more than 
1 expected from the character of yourselves, 
and of your principals. This ceremony of 
calling up the Sheriffs at the conclusion of 
each Justice Eyre, and making open pro- 
clamation for any person to come forward 
who thinks he has been injured by them in 
the exercise of their office, is of considerable 
antiquity in our Law, and was originally 
of great utility. At the time when the ce- 
remony was enjoined, almost all our She- 
rifioms were lerediiary in the families of 
great and powerful Barons, who often were 
the rivals of the King himself, and from 
whom, therefore, if they were guilty of op- 
pression, the people subject to their juris- 
diction were little likely to obtain redress. 
It was, therefore, wisely provided by our 
ancestors, that, at the conclusion of each 
Justice Eyre, before dismissing the Jury, 
the Sheriffs should be obliged co stand up 
and answer to any complaint made against 
them before the Grand Justictar, invested 
with the whole Majesty of the Law, and 
armed with the power of the whole array 
o! the district. 

* Thank God, we live in times, when 
the original cause which led to this cere- 
tnony no longer exists. ‘Ihe office of She- 
rif is now iatrusted to professional Gentle- 
men, qualified by their education to admi- 
ister justice with ability, and without 
power, without temptation to transgress 
the laws; and, besides, from their judg- 
ments, there lies a regular appeal to the 
Supreme Courts of Session and Justiciary. 

** But, although the original reason for 
this ceremony has ceased, f am far from 
thinking that it has become uselesse On 
the contrary, | hope and trust that it never 
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will be abolished. While I sit here, it shisit 
never be omitted. We all must feel how 
apt the best of us are to become intoxicated 
with power, and, therefore, how usefy! it 
must be from time to time, to remind Ma- 
gistrates that they are responsible for their 
conduct. Even if I thought this ceremony 
might now be safely discontinued as to you, 
1 would wish it to be preserved for my own 
sake—for I cannot thus remind you of your 
Duty and of your Responsibility, without, 
at the same time, being reminded of my 
own; and I am not vain enough to (hok, 
that such responsibility is less necessary 
for me than for you. Perhaps the higher 
the office and the greater the power, :t is 
the more useful that frequent opportunities 
should recur of reminding Magistrates that 
their power is conferred on them for ‘he 
benefit of others, and that, in the exerc.se 
of it, they are accountable to their superiors. 


“ Gentlemen Sheriffs, and you, my Lord 
Provost and Gentlemen of the Magis- 
tracy of the City; 


“ Before concluding, allow me to say 
few words applicable to the state of the cri- 
minal business in this place, and to the si- 
tuation of our Country in general. 

“ Although, from the list of criminals to 
be tried at this Eyre, the business had at 
first rather a formidable aspect, | am - 
py that it has ended with so little trouble 
to us all, especially tothe Gentlemen of the 
Jury; but, even in the worst view of it,1 
must, in justice, say, that the number of 
criminals in custody for trial was compara- 
tively small, in reference to the immense 
population of this district of the country: 
But if reference be made to the list of ue 
minals in other countries, even i our sister 
kingdom of England, we shall see just couse 
to be proud and thankful that our lot has 
been cast in a land, whose inhapitants are 
so distinguished for the Virtuous Sumpicl 
ty of their manners. 

“ A few days before I left home, there 
was transmitted to me, officially, by ra 
cretary of State, a printed list of anne 
commitments‘and prosecutions for crinuna 
offences in England and Wales for the three 
last years; and horrible to tell, the least 
nember of commitments in any of these 
years was considerably above jour 
sand, and above three thousand five hun 
dred were actually brought to trial. It 1s 
not stated in the document, whether Lon 
don and Westminster are included in — 
number; if they are not included, then the 
number is about fifteen hundred more- 

“ This is a fact, Gentlemen, which ! aa 
ceive fills you with astonishment, and! aa 
fess that I could not have believed it wh 
if | had not read it in an official docume” 
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‘| had not time, and indeed it would 
have been a work of great labour, to make 
an accurate inquiry, and comparison 5 bur, 
to hazard a guess, I should be disposed to 
ev, that, setting aside our two Rebellions, 
th: above number of criminal trials in Eng- 
land, um one yeat, is nearly equal to the 
whole number which has occurred in Scot- 
land since the Union. ; 

* Supposing this calculation to be accu- 
rate, or in avy remote degree accurate, it 
calis upon us for very serious reflections, 
and to consider, if we can discover the causes 
of this proud inferiority—allowance must, 
no deubt, be made for a difference which 
has always existed in the population of the 
two countnes—for it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that the number of crimes 
must not, ina great degree, be in propor- 
tion to the number of people in any two 
countries. 

“Tt may be said also, that Commerce and 
Manufactures hardly existed im this coun- 
try during the earlier period of the last cen- 
tury—-true, but now at least, in those re- 
spects, We are treading fast on the heels of 
England, and yet, thank God, the same 
consequences do not follow. In this very 
city and district where 1 now sit, Com- 
merce and Manufactures of all kinds have 
heen long introduced, to an extent equil to 
any place or district of the kingdom, the 
capital alone excepted—and yet it was sta- 
ted by a political writer but a few years 
«go, that one Quarter Sessions at Manches- 
thon all Scotland in a year. 

“ We must, therefore, look to other cau- 
‘ts for the good order and morality of our 
People, and Ithink we have not far to look. 
inmy opinion, that cause is to be found 
chiefly In our Institutions for the education 
of ¥ outh, and for the maintenance of Re- 
‘gion. 

institution of Parochial Schools, 
“oe manner and to the extent in which 
established in Scotland, is, I be- 
= to ourselves; and it is an in- 
however simple in its 
lem cho adea structive in Its operation, 
a Mtg ed we are chiefly to ascribe 

ree j of conduct by which we are 
child of the meanest pee- 
mechanic in this coun- 
virtueos ¢ of them do) receive a 
from their earliest youth. 
ial Schools, they are not on- 
Holy tn the principles of our 
ttines of and in the soundest duc- 
ceive differ orality, but most of them re- 
ther'res ony degrees of education in o- 
their Which qualify them to earn 
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Cenendens N Various ways, and which. in- 
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‘ends More criminals to transportation — 
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35 
enlarging the understanding, necessarily 
raises a man in his own estimation, and sets 
him above the mean and dirty crimes, to 
which the temptations and hardships of life 
might otherwise expose him. 

* But this is not all; the children of our 
poor no sooner leive the Parochial School, 
than their improvement and confirmation 
in every virtuous and religious principle ts 
taken up by the Clergyman of the pasish. 
Here, to be sure, we cannot boast of the 
same superiority over England as in the 
article of Parochial Schools, for England 
has also the same Holy Religion, and a 
most learned, pious, and respectable body 
of Clergy—isut even here, I think, we hive 
reason to pride ourselves in the comp :ri- 
son. God forbid that I should say, that 
our Clergy, in piety, in learning ond in ge- 
neral respectability, are superior to the 
Clergy of England! [ neither say so, nor 
do think so—but this, at least, may 
that in every quality which can adorn the 
character of a Clergyman, and qualify him 
to be useful to his flock, the Cle gy of 
Scotland never have been surpassed by any 
order of Priesthood since the world began. 

“ But where [ think our superiority o- 
ver England in this respect consists, is this 
—that holding our form of Church Governe 
ment-—our mode of worship—-the respecta- 
bility of our Clergy to be respectively 
equal, we have the advantage in this, that 
every Clergyman here must, by the indis- 

ensable provisions of the law, reside with- 
in his own parish, and discharge the dutics 
of his sacred function in person. ‘This must 
necessarily create a parental affection ia 4 
Minister towards his flock, a respectful at- 
tachment in the people towards their Mi- 
nister, which, in the nature of things, can- 
not exist, where non-residence to zeny con- 
siderable degree is indulged to the princi- 
pal Minister, and where frequent removals 
happen among the Curates, and of course, 
but a precarious connexion can subsist be- 
tween them and their people. Between 
two orders of Clergy, thus differently con- 
stituted, however equal in other respects, 
it is not difficult to see which of their la- 
bours are most likely to be successful. 

Let us then, Gentlemen, be thankfu! 
for the blessings we enjoy. While we ve- 
nerate the general Constitution of England, 
by our Union with which our Liberties 
have been secured on a srrer basis than by 
the old Constitution of Scotiand, let us not 
undervalue eur own local Laws and Insti- 
tutions, by which essential advantages are 
given to Us, and which we ought not r,.sh- 
ly to emlanger by attempting violent in nos 
vations, the full bearing of which it is om- 
possible to foresee. . 
Way in our improve. 
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4 living satire on his own subjects for sub- 
to Dis Usurpation—he feels that, 


636 Scottish Chronicle. 
ments, and be quite certain that we have while the British Constitution EXists, 
“ae a not, by improvement, endangered the ad- must for ever remind his subjects of the 
vantages we already have, betore we grasp Liberty at which they once aspired 
. is at more. which they lost in the pursuit of vain and 
Above all, Gentlemen, let it be our unattainable perfection, ull they now find 
first resolution to defend our Constitution themselves the slaves of a low born Usur. 
Sr as it stands, and to take care, at least, that per—sacrificed to promore his personal am. 
ic shall not be endangered by external ag- bition—consoling themselves by external 
gression, militury renown, but inwardly groaning un. 
“ And here, Gentlemen, am proud to der the horrors of a despotism: ten times 
think, that Lam uttering these sentiments worse than that from which they endeas 
to men whose feelings are congenial with  voured to escape, 
ia 8 He my own—that Tam addressing the Magis- “ Such has been the end of Reform, and 
trates and people of a city, who have set Revolution in France! Let it be a salu- 
;  « an example of genuine Patriotism, which tary warning to us. Whether there are 
i. RR: can never be forgotten while the Indepen- any among us, who still think, with ail the 
dence of Britain ts preserved. Let us nme- arrogance of Philosophic resumption, that 
a t ver hear again of the selfish spirit of Trade. it is possible to make great improvements 
(. Let us never again be told that Merchants on our Constitution, | know not—but let 
look only to their Immediate Interest. this be our answer, whether our Con- 
riag You were the first to prove, that, applied stitution be perfect in Theory, or not, prac- 
tothis Empire, those contracted maxims tically it conters on us a degree of Liberty 
7) = are as false, as they are illiberal and rude. and Happiness beyond what any-other na 
: a ue You were the first to prove, that Com- tion has enjoyed since the world began: 
merce, fostered by Liberty, inspires the pu- and, I think, it deserves to be well cousi- 
rest principles of Patriotism, and that the dered, whether human nature, unless regee 
i an: Merchants of Britain are indeed the Ho-  nerated, be capable of enjoying more. 
oie ; nourable of the Earth. The first to feel, “ Let us then all maintain our Consti- 
te , as being the most exposed to, all the diffi- tution as it stands, satisfied with the Li 
rope ; culties of the present moment, you were berty we have, and dreading, from the ex- 
- ; ; the first to declare your determination nes ample of France, that an attempt at Per- 
wae : ver to compromise the Interests and Iude- fect Freedom, may land us mw the extreme 
if 7 pendence of your Country. Laying aside of Slavery and Debasemeut. Above ail, let 
all private difference of op nion—tising a- us Maintain our Constitution from bores 
D> om + bove the miserable bickerings of party— Invasion. If subjection to a foreign toc 
putung to shame the turbulent virulence of be, and it is, the most dreadtul calamity 
+ i: * contending factions, you were the fist to which can befal a people, even whens 
raise the voice of an United People, expres- own government is bad, think what 
‘ nd sing to your King your unalterable reso- be the misery of conquest to us—lingusge 
lution to suffer all privations, to undergo never uttered—imegination never concer 
ail hardships, to brave all doungers, ia de- ved—humanity never endured the horrors 
‘. t fence of his Crown, and ct the Indcpen- which await us if subdued by the ore 
dence of your Country. Trance! ‘To be utterly extirpated wowe 
" “Tras not to be disguised, thatour very be mercy, compared with the outrages We 
5 Existence as a Nation is at stake. Ourene- must suffer! Let then the resolution of 
my has sworn to accomplish the ruin of all be fixed as yours—to bing thts comes 
Great Britain. It is the object nearest to tou happy termination, oF perish med 
his heart, and, luckily for us, he has wait- attempt. Hardships and privations 
Pt Be ed art and temper to disguise it. The ques- expect; but, when we compare them - 
i t tion of peace or war is not, as he once pres those we shall avoid, when we conside 
: ; 4 | tended, a question with one party in this them: as the price, and the cheap price, ™ 
country. dt 1s not, that he tavours one Liberty such as ours, tor ourselves ane 
Pe party in the country, which Lam confident children, | trust that we shall bear them 
they would scorn, It is not that he hates with cheartulness, and receive vag 
mother, which J am sure they despise ; in the gratitude of Posterity.—A 
No! It is Great Britain which he bates. the noblest of created beings, me 
| Pe : Not so much, that he envies our prosperi- — test, if we continue true CO CUTENESS Wi 
ie 8 ty, that he is afraid of our power—it isour make us the noblest of Britons. - 
Constitution which he dreads—it is our Li- ‘This elegant and energetuc Address 
‘ berty which he hates—and no wonder—for heard with the profoundest attenuien by 
oh i he feels, that the diberty oi this peonle is present; and at the earnest request of the 
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Civit PROMOTIONS, 


writehall, Avguit 16. The King has been 

eased to appoint George Fergusson of 
Prermand, Esq. to be one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary in Scotland, in 
ve room of Sir William Nairne of Dunsin- 
nan, Bart. resigned. 

sir John Sinclair isre-elected President of 
‘ye Board of Agriculture, George Smith, 
Ey. Treasurer, and Arthur Young, 
secretary. 

Mr Hugh Veitch, writer in Leith, is ap- 
pointed conjunet town-clerk of Leith with 
Mr 


MARRIAGES. 

Apel 27, At Edinburgh, John Pigot, 
Fsq. eldest son of John Pigot, Esq. of Kil- 
worth, to Susan, daughter of the late Alex. 
smullet, Esq. of Bonhitl—See Deaths. 

Yuly 8 At London, John Sanderson, 
teq. ot Glasgow, to Janet, youngest daugh- 
rerof Mr William Wilson, Dumfries. 

15. At Edinburgh, George Greenlaw, 
hsq. writer to the signet, to Katharme, 
cughter of George M‘Gill of Kemback 

15. At Rosedoe, Dumbartonshire, John 
Campbeil of Stonefield Esq. to Wilhelmina, 
daughter of the late Sir James Colquhoun 
of Luss, Bart. 

22. Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Graves, 
a to Miss Blacknell, of Parham, Suf- 
VIR. 

“> At Linlithgow, Mr James Wilson, 
Writer in Edinburgh, to Mary Ann, dangh- 
terof the late Mr ‘Thomas Watkins, Lin- 
itheow, 

“0. At Liverpool, William M‘Call, Esq. 
merchant there, to Agnes, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Liston of Aber- 
dcur, Vifeshire. 

Mortimer Drummond, of Cha- 
Ng Cross, to Lady Emily Percy, youngest 
seughter of the Earl of 

*, At East Reston, Mr Thomas Logan, 
‘ehant of Hutten-Hall Barns, to Elizabeth, 
of Abrahaii Logan, Esq. of Burn- 
houses, 

‘At Birmingham, Mr Samuel-Allan 
Vieeler, merchant, to Mary, only duugh- 
ter of Henry ‘Vhomas, Fsq. 

thor At Edinburgh, Mr George Watson, 
Premier to Miss Helen Cleland, daughter 
Mr John watch- 
’ oa, Joseph Gordon, Esq. writer to the 
a to Miss Anne Clunes, youngest 
a ver of Gordon Clunes, E-g. of Crak- 
aha Hon. Lord Lecale, to Mrs 
ales arton, widow of the late Thomas 
1, of Maidstown, County of Dublin, 
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The Right Hon. Lord Louth, to the 
Hon. Margaret Plunket, eldest daughter o! 
Lord Dunsany. 
At London, Dan. Robertson, Esq. to Ame- 
lia Helen, daughter of the Rev, Dr Clarke. 

H. Shank, Esq. of the East India Com- 
pany’s civilservice, to Anna-Maria, dauyh- 
ter of the Jate J. R. Carnac, Esg. Memver 
of Council at Bombay. 

Major Barclay, of the 59th regt. to Mise 
Lawton of Woburn Place. 

Lately, at Lufiness, Adam Bogue, Fsq. 
jun. of Woodhall, to Miss Marian Yule, 
daughter of James Yule, Psq. of Gibslees. 

Lately, Mr William Littlejohn, mer- 
chant, Aberdeen, to Ann Littlejohn of Lan- 
Caster. 

August 1. At Paisley, Mr Robert Coch- 
rane, jun. manufacturer, to Jean, daughter 
of Mr Robt. Jamieson, manufacturer there. 

1, Mr William Lindsay, writer in Glas- 
gow, to Eliza, daughter of the hte Rev. 
Robert Leslie, minister of Fordoun. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. William Land- 
less, of the royal navy, to Miss Charles, 
York Place. 

2. At ditto, Mr Alexander Milne, Ror- 
al Bank, to Mary, eldest daughter of Nir 
John Marnoch, Edinburgh. 

5. At Bo-ness, Mr Duncan Stuart, sur- 
geon, to Eleonora, second daughter of Mr 
John Short, surgeon there. 

8. At Harrington House. London, by spe- 
cial licence, by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Marquis of Tavistock, eldest son of the 
Duke of Bedford, to Lady Anna- Maria 
Stanhope, daughter to the Eerl of 
ton. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (who came to town for the express 
purpose,) gave the fair bride away. “The 
bride-maids were, Ladies Charlotte ond 
Caroline Stenhope, the bride's sisters. 

8. At Ayton, Berwickshire, Lieut. Col. 
Balfeur, younger of Balbirnie, to Eylontine, 
daughter of John Fordyce of Ayton, Peg. 

At Fornighty, Capt. Macpherson, 
Tech regiment, to Miss A. Campbell, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Campbell of the 
Inverness shire Militia. 

12. Viscount Lismore, to Lady Eleanor 
Butler, sister to the Earl of Ormond. 

16 At Dundee, Mr William Gallaway 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Anna-Maria, 
only duughter ef the late Wilham Deven. 
port, Esq. Londonderry. 

36. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Willen 
Scott, Esq Receiver General of the iste of 
Man, to the Hon. Miss Murray, 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Murray, 
and niece to his Grace the Duke of Athol 

18, At Fdinburgh, Mr ‘Thomas 
of Underwood, to Sarah Harriet, «!des” 
daughter of Mr William Allan, merchant 
there. 
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i: 638 Deatis. 
DEATHS. 24. At Clitton, near Bristol, Lady Ion. 
i Dec. 21. 1807. At Caleutta, Thos. Char- bar, widow oi the late Sir George Dunbar. 
a 4 ters, Esq. youngest son of the Jate Samucl of Mochrum, Bart. 
eae fe Charters, Esq. Solicitor of the Customs, 25. At Saltash, Cornwall, Lieut. Willan 
Jan. 9 1808. At Elsineur, Mr Alex. Traill of the marines. 
fa) +s Howden, many years resident agent there. —. At Barbadoes, Lieut, Col. Bowyer, 
ig Fed. 11, At Bombay, Major-General Bel- Deputy Adjutant General, and nephew cf 
+ Jasis, commanding oflicer of the forces, by General Bowyer. 
i e. : tig a very unexpected attack of illness, as he —~ At ditto, Major M‘Donrell of the 
hc ee ‘ee was ta the discharge of his duty at the mi- Royals. 
4 litary board, thereby terminating along cas 6. At Falkirk, Dr John Corbet, phy- 
: ' oy eS reer of zealous and faithtul services. Sician, in the 49th year ot his age: Possessed 
April 13, At Colding, in Jutland,aged 59, of an active mind, and mMpressed with 
+} a4 ae his Majesty Christian VII. King of Den- strong sense of the dignity and utility of 
as a € mark and Norway. His Majesty was born _ his profession, he prosecuted, with unwea- 
in January 1749, and succeeded to the ried assiduity, medical science in ail its pafts, 
a 5 throne in January 1766. Inthe same year Botany, of which he had acquired an exten. 
7. = : he came over to England, and (when only — sive knowledge, afforded him at all times @ 
ae. Ry 17 years of age) was espoused to the Prin- most agreeable relaxation from severer stu- 
He cess Caroline Matilda, youngest sister of dies. He bore a conspicuous part in pro 
4 “e his Britannic Majesty. Theentertainments moting the vaccine inuoculation, the prac- 
viven at the Court of St James’s upon this tice of which he greatly contributed by tn- 
‘tian occasion, were the most splendid which common exertion to establish in his neigh- 
ia London had witnessed for many years. Her bourhood, soon after that happy discovery 
4s ‘ oS Majesty was delivered at Copenhagen of was communicated to the public. He has 
berg ai ’ her first son, Frederick, Prince Royal, or left a widow and seven children to lament 
aaa i Crown Prince, in January 1768; and of a in his too early death the loss of a most «f+ 
Princess in July 1771, who married in 1786, fectionate husband and father his loss is 
a a (when only 15 years of age) Frederick also deeply felt by a numerous circle of res- 
is j Christian, hereditary Prince of Holstein pectable friends and employers, who could 
bot . Sunderbourg. In 1771, a very serious ac- at all times depend upon his exertions in 
cusation was brought against her Majesty, their service, and placed the utmost conii- 
hong ‘ who was seized and carried to the castle of dence in his integrity and professional skill. 
i Hlsineur Counts Struensee and Brandt, her In short, he was humane and upright in his 
| Majesty's physicians, who were implicated whole deportment, and the death. of few 


in her guilt, were tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. But by the interference and firna 
conduct of Sir Robert Murray Keith, the 


persons has ever produced more geueral 
regret. 


At Edinburgh, Mr John Leyden, 
pidary. He has left 501. to the parish o! 
Cavers, in which he was born. | 

8. At Ayton, Mr Robert Liddel, wine 


British ambassador at Copenhagen, the 
Queen was delivered up to his care ;—and 
by orders of the British Court, she was car- 


“ 


we 


t ried to the Castle of Zell in Hanover, where 


she died in 1775. The King had for many 
years been in a very imbecile state of mind, 
and the Crown Prince had exercised all the 
functions of royalty. 

May 20. Near the entrance of the Gulph 
ef Darien, of the yellow fever, Patrick 
Pro.tor, m-dshipman on board the Aryo, 
youngest son of Patrick Proctor, Esq. at 
Glammis, 

v7. At Barbadoes, Robert Dalrymple, 
Esq. son of the late Dovid Dalrymple, Esq. 
of Westhall, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice. 

oO. At St Lucia, of an abscess in the 
breast, after six weeks illness, James M'‘- 
Dowall, Esy. second son of the late William 
M'Dowall, of Castlesemple,and Audi- 
tor of Excise in Scotland. 

Pune 4. At Tobago, Donald, son of Hugh 
Morison, lite in Kiibeg, Mull. 

15 At Halifax, Capt. Robert Simpson, of 
his Majesty's ship Cleopatra. 


and spirit merchant 

14. At Springfield, Jas. Mowbray, Esq. 

17. At the house of his brother, the Hon. 
Wm Maule, in Spring Garden, London, 
the Hon. Henry Ramsay. ‘This amiaiiie 
young gentleman was in the naval anne 
of the India Company ; and when Jast 12 
China was drawn into a duel with a bro- 
ther officer, in which he received @ a 
in the head, that on his return to ae 
required the operation of the 
was performed by Mr Home, with ever) 
prospect of success, but inflammation _— 
and baffled all medicai skill. He only # 
vived four days. 

17. At Libberton Tower, Mrs Elisebet 
Still, wife of Mr Patrick Cunningham, 
18. Near Londonderry, S:r Andrew 8 
guson, Bart. As he and his son Harvey; 
were returning home the preceding 
abou: 12 o’cleck, in a gig, they nego 
bridge, which the servant know!g 
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much broken, called to his master to 
gop amoment till he would lead the horse 
song it. Before the servant, however, 
had got hold of the reins, Sir Andrew 
whipped the horse, and in a moment the 
‘woole were precipitated over the bridge. 
S; Andrew was killed on the spot, but his 
son did not receive the smallest injury. 

july 18. At Westquarter, Elizabeth Mil- 
ler, sister of the late Jas. Miller of Hallhill, 
hb At London, Mrs B. Levy, of Mount 
Street, Whitechapel, Her death was occa- 
qoned by incuutiously eating ice-creamwhen 
overheated, which brought on an inflame 
mation, and suddenly terminated her life, 
when she had scarcely attained her 2} st year. 

ix, At Dumfries, Nichol Shaw, Esq. of 
Shawtield, Land Surveyor of the Customs 
at thar port. 

2). At Aberdeen, Mrs Mary Chivers, 
wife of Lieut. William Chivers, R N. 

2). At Balhary, Forfarshire, Mrs Cecilia 
Kinloch, widow of the deceased James 
Smyth, Esq. of Balhary, writer to the signet. 

22. At Tuam, Ireland, Quarter-master 
John M‘Lean, of the 92d regiment. 

“4 At Newburgh, Fife, Mr Andrew 
Pine, nephew of the Rev. Mr Pirie. 

“5. At Elgin, aged 82, Mrs Cruikshanks. 

*5. At Balmakewan, Thomas Gillies, Esq. 
of Balmakewan. 

_ #5 At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Bogle, re- 
vt of the Rev, Dr John Hamilton, minis- 
‘et of the High Church, Glasgew. 
,-* At Dublin, after a long and painful 
rp the Right Hon. John ‘Thomas, Earl 
Clinriearde, General in the army, Col. 
. bp 66th regiment, Governor of Hull, 
u Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Galway ; a very skilful and gallane officer. 
wis At Edinburgh, Mr David Ross, late 
Purser of the Woodford Fast Indiaman, on- 
7 ton of the late David Ross, Esq. secre- 
uty to the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 
he At Aberdeen, Miss Eliza Turner, 
g. ter of the late Robert Turner, Esq. 
riff-substitute of Aberdeenshire. 
Sage Kilmarnock, Miss Margaret Dun- 
late Capt. Wilham Dunlop 
a Randolphfield, near Stirling, Ma- 
Spark, date in the Hon. the 

Compiny’s service at Bengal 
Comely Garden, aged 76, Mr Jas. 

04, ia to his Majesty for Scotland. 
umfries, John Graham, Esq. of 

2. year of his age. 

ine, Mark Stark, Esq. 
Mary ‘irdmarneck, Argyllshire, Mrs 
ampbe ey relict of the late Archibald 
of Airdmarneck. 
“At the mance of Logie Easter, Miss 


Deaths. 


Sibilla Ross, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr John Ross, minister of that parish. 

31. At Greenock, at an advanced age, 
Mr Alex. M-Kinlay, late of the Customs. 

81. At Glasgow, Mis Agnes Marshall, 
wite of Campbell Douglas, Esq. 

31. Atthe manse of Fenwick, Mr John 
Boyd, son of the Rev. William Boyd, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

31. At Carronhall, Miss Anne Whitley 
Dundas, daughter of the iate Majer Gen. 
Thomas Dundas, of Fingask. 

At Passage, in Spain, Lieut. John ‘Tul- 
loch, Royal Navy. 

At London, at an advanced age, Mr 
Barthelemon, the celebrated performer on 
the violin. 

At ditto, Janet, daughter to the late Rev. 
Dr Wishart, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and widow of Mr Maxwell, 
merchant in Dundee. 

Lately, Mr John Watson of Wnehank, 
near Berwick, aged 71. 

dug. 1. In her 107th year, Dorothy Turn- 
bull, of the Wall Knoll in Newcastle. She 
was born on the 4th of July 1702, in the 
reign of Q. Anne, and until within three 
days of her death, possessed her faculties in 
an amazing degree. Her memory being 
little impaired, she could relate, with asto- 
nishing exactness, a variety of events which 
happened a the rebellion in 1715, and 
almost every subsequent occurrence of any 
importance. 

1, At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Kynneir, 
relict of Mr ‘Vhomias Rattray, writer ii 
Edinburgh. 

1. Atditeo, Mr Alex. Redpath, upholsterer. 

1. At Gullan Lodge, Master Francis 
Dundas, eldest son of Lieut. Gen. Francis 
Dundas. 

2. At Snughall, Miss Sophia Drysdale, a 
young woman whose singular excellence of 
character made her deservedly beloved and 
esteemed by all who knew her. 

3. At Bucklyvie, in the 76th year of his 
age, and 40ch of his ministry, the Rev. 
John France, minister of the associate con- 
gtegation, Bucklyvie. 

5. At London, William, youngest son oi: 
Heary Davidson of Tulloch, Esq. 

5. John Morton, L-q. of Greenbank. 

5. Mr Buchan, late cabinet-ma- 
ker in Edinburgh. 

6. At Blackwood, Dumfries-shire, Wm. 
Copland, Esq. of Colliston. 

> At Ballantrac, Mr M‘llwraith, 
vintner. 

7. At Forfar, much regretted, Mr Wm. 
Ireland, land-surweyor, at Middletown. 

7 At Edinburgh, Mr John Renme. 

7. At Cromarty, Mes Forsyth. 

7. At Ellrigg, Robert, secon i son of Wm. 
Cowbrough, of Ellmyy. 
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Aug. 7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Plum- 
yer, daughter of the late Dr Plummer of 
Middlestead, and wife of James Forrest, 
Ksq. of Comiston. 

8. At Kilworth, John Pigot, Esq. eldest 
son of Dr John Pigot of Kilworth. 

9. At Edinburgh, aged 58, Patrick Brown, 
Esq. late captain in the 25th regiment of 
foor, 

9. At Leith, Mr John Young, Jate pur- 
ser of his Majesty's ship Rover. 

—. At Batiford, near Bath, Ann Mac- 
Dowall, eldest daughter of Day Hort Mac- 
Dowall of Waikinshaw, Esq. Renfrewshire. 

10. At Daldowie, Robert Bogle, Esq. of 
Daldowie, 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Mur- 
ray, second daughter of Mr Patrick Mur- 
ray (Ardiffrie, near Peterhead,) and spouse 
to Me Alex. Giles, upholsterer, Edinburgh. 

13. At Hornsbank, in her 15th year, Miss 
Jean Crawford, youngest daughter of David 
Crawford, Esq. 


Stocks and Markets. 


14, At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Wy 
son, wife of Mr ‘Thomas E. Sutherlang 
merchant there. 

14. Andrew Harvie, Esq. of Newhous. 
Provost of Rutherglen, | 

15. At Fort William, Mr Ewan Camp. 
ron, messenger there. 

16. At the manse of Lasswade, Mrs Pa. 
ton, spouse to the Rev. Mr John Paron. 

16. At Arbroath, Baillie George Hill, in 
his 88th year. He was born on the sv) 
Dec. 1719, and retained all his faculties te 
the last. 

17. At Kinross, Mrs Helen Drysdale, 
wife of Mr Robert Marshall, Sheritl-cicrk 
of Kinross-shire. 

17. At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Fwor, 
daughter of the late Mr James Fwan,:! 
the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 

18. At Summerfield, in the parish o! 
Crossmichael, aged 83, Mrs M:Mina, 
dow of Mr George M*Minn, formerly wp 
Chappleton. 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent: 
5 Omnium. | Consols. 
siug. I. | — 2 pr. | 68 4 

. 14 pr. par.| 67 4 
15. | 289 40] pur. 66 
2.) L lj dis. | 66 6 


f’rices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


London. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington, 


1808. {| Wheat. | Burley. | Oats. | 
Aug. 5. | 36s. 44 | 305. 40 1325.37 
12.136 47431 39131 386} 295 
49 | 31 86130 35) 28 82 
26,/40 50 | 24 $2| 27 


Prices of Oat. Pease, and Bariey Meal,” 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Prase and 
1808. Oatmeal. Barley Mes! 


Bolls. | Price. Bolls, | Price 


4 | 40 47 | 58 44158 62 

35 44450 5s 
34 42150 58 

88740 45 | 30 401 50 58 


aug. 2. 295 | 20 35 60 


9.4 161 9S 40 18 
16. | 150 24 23 44 18 
25.) 190 24 23 ss 


30. | 300 | 24 23 45 |! 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P..—R. are received. 
Hidallan, —R. 1.,— Milo, will appear in our next. 
Gitianus 1s under consideration, We cannot form any opinion m regare 
ois translations, without first seeing a specimen. 


We should gladly have inserted the ingenious communication of Theoph 
imut the controversy has already extended to an immoderate length, and 
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core 


. e e A re 
at the sentiments, we are afraid, might give offence to a numerous abe 


«pectable class of opr readers. 
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